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COVER: Detail of a quilt by Régine 
Mainberger, a part-time instructor in 
printing and dyeing in the fibres 
department of Fine Arts. Quilting is 
serious art, not a craft, for the Swiss- 
born Mainberger, who began working 
with cloth 12 years ago. She says it’s 
also her political statement as a woman: 
The quilt on the cover is titled Mater 
semper certa est — non pater. 
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Graeme Decarie: Column 





A manly defence 
of de-sexed language 


bitterness, their brittleness, 
their humourlessness, and their 
Jane Fondaish self-righteousness. 
I’m especially irritated by their pet- 
ty insistence that the straightfor- 
ward and, well, manly word “‘chair- 
man’’ should be the awkward 
“chairperson’’. I detest their atti- 
tude -that anyone who utters 
“ombudsman” instead of 
‘“ombudsperson” is the moral 
equivalent of a child molester. 

And I despise those cowardly 
men who desert to the other side, 
traitors to their own kind, snivel- 
ling and betraying, perhaps hoping 
to be spared some sort of wrath to 
come. They remind me of those 
smarmy little weasels of my school 
days who snitched to the teacher 
about who had talked while she 
was out of the room. 

J hate them all, and yet... 

And yet, they’re right, you know. 
They really are right. Words do 
matter. We may not intend them to 
matter in the way they do. We may 
use them in all innocence and sim- 
ply out of habit. But they do matter. 
Even when they don’t reflect the 
attitudes we hold, they may still 
affect the listener. And the evidence 
for that is nowhere stronger than in 
the university classroom. 

Women achieve better grades at 
the university level than men do. 
That’s a fact, not an opinion. It’s a 
fact that’s been supported in 
dozens of studies across North 
America. More than that, it’s a fact 
that reaches all the way back 
through secondary school. 

All right, maybe they aren't 
smarter. Maybe it’s because school- 
ing doesn’t test those higher quali- 
ties men have. Maybe it’s because 
men, even in the classroom, are 
distracted by the greater responsi- 


ON’T GET ME WRONG. I 
I) hate feminists. I hate their 
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bilities they must bear in the real 
world. Maybe it’s because men are 
too proud and too independent to 
listen slavishly to teachers. 

But whatever ““maybes”’ can be 
invented, the only solid evidence 
we have is in the grades — and they 
show that women are better. You 
would expect that evidence to give 
women confidence in their schol- 
arly abilities. But it doesn’t. 

Registration in graduate programs 
shows that it doesn’t. On the basis 
of undergraduate grades, women 
should outnumber men in graduate 
schools. They don’t. Rather, the 
reverse is true. And the reason they 
don’t is something I see in every 
class. 

Whenever I ask a question in 
class, it is almost a certainty that a 
man will answer. His answer may 
indicate that he hasn’t been listen- 
ing for the last two months and that 
he hasn't read anything heavier 
than a hockey score, but it will be 
delivered with the radiant confi- 
dence that only complete igno- 
rance can inspire. Why don't I get 
answers from those women in the 
class who have straight As? 

Whenever I hand back papers 
with grades on them, I return to my 
office and wait for the line to form. 
First in will be a male student. “‘Sir, 
I deserved an A on this paper. I 
worked real hard and I’m going to 
law school next year. I want to be 
prime minister.’ I'll sigh and look 
over his paper, the D- almost the 
only part of his amalgam of spelling 
errors and confused reasoning that 
is intelligible. 






Women rarely complain about 
grades. They accept high grades 
with flattered disbelief, and low 
ones with a sort of modest shame. 
Studies have shown the reason for 
that, too. Males students, even the 
poor ones, tend to think of them- 
selves as intellectually superior. 
Female students, even the good 
ones, tend to think of themselves as 
intellectually average or even infe- 
rior. Their modesty is as frustrating 
to a teacher as the arrogance of the 
men. But it’s understandable. It’s 
the product of millenia of attitudes 
communicated subtly but effective- 
ly by words like “chairman” and 
‘‘ombudsman.’ Changing the 
words may not change the atti- 
tudes, but it’s a good start. 

And it’s going to be hard. It’s 
going to be hard to remember new 
words that intrude awkwardly ona 
lifetime of habit. It’s going to be 
hard in the midst of making an 
argument and maintaining a 
rhythm and feeling the color of 
words and setting a tone and 
responding to an audience, to 
remember that “he” and “‘man’”’ are 
not always suitable, and to search 
desperately for some other word. 

It’s going to be hard, and it’s not 
going to made any easier by all 
those quivering lumps of indigna- 
tion and self-righteousness who 
treat each slip as proof of their 
superiority and your moral degra- 
dation. That’s why I hate some 
feminists. And that’s why I despise 
those wretched little men who run 
over to their side. 

But universities are supposed to 
strive for excellence and we can't 
afford to throw more than half of 
our excellence away. We live in a 
world that’s short on talent and we 
can’t afford to throw half our talent 
away. And even if the women aren't 
talented and brilliant in academic 
terms, we have no right to demean. 
anyone. The feminists are right, but 
I'm not saying all this to please 
them. It’s just that a man’s gotta do 
what a man’s gotta do. 4 
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Concordia extends 


campus to China 


CONCORDIA BECAME THE 
FIRST university in the world to 
establish an extension of its campus 
inside the People’s Republic of Chi- 
na, following an agreement signed 
in February with the Nanjing Insti- 
tute of Technology for a joint doc- 
toral program. 

The precedent-setting agreement 
means that Concordia professors 
will travel to China to teach inten- 
sive short-term courses that follow 
the same curriculum they use in 
Montreal. Chinese graduates stu- 
dents will still have to travel to 
Concordia to do thesis research, 
but the length of time in Canada 
will be cut to as little as 18 months. 

Considering the expense of living 
abroad, this is a major improve- 
ment over existing academic 
exchange programs. Concordia and 
the Nanjing Institute, one of Chi- 
na’s key applied science and tech- 
nology universities, will each be 
responsible for teaching half the 
program courseload. Chinese pro- 
fessors and researchers on recipro- 
cal visits will be invited to teach at 
Concordia. 

The five-year agreement was 
signed by Concordia Vice-Rector, 
Academic, Francis Whyte, and Zhu 
Wan Fu, vice-president of the Nanj- 
ing Institute. Whyte was travelling 
with a four-member Concordia del- 
egation that spent two weeks visit- 
ing 11 Chinese post-secondary 
institutions in Beijing, Shanghai 
and Nanjing. 

The other delegation members 
were Engineering Dean M.N.S. 
Swamy, Arts and Science Dean 
Charles Betrand, and Associate His- 
tory Professor Martin Singer. 


CHIEF JUSTICE ALAN B. GOLD 
of Quebec Superior Court was 
named Chancellor of Concordia 
University earlier this year. Justice 


= ive 


HISTORIC ACCORD: Agreement for a joint doctoral program between 
Concordia and the Nanjing Institute of Technology is signed by Francis 
Whyte, vice-rector, academic; and Zhu Wan Fu, vice-president of the 
Institute. 


Gold, 69, succeeds W. Earle 
McLaughlin, former chairman of 
the Royal Bank of Canada, who 
stepped down Dec. 31, 1986, at the 
end of his five-year term. 

The new Chancellor has a distin- 
guished record as a jurist, labor 
mediator and academic. Called to 
the Quebec Bar in 1941, he has 
served as a district judge and vice- 
chairman of the Quebec Labor Rela- 





JUSTICE ALAN GOLD 
New Chancellor 





tions Board (1961-65); associate 
chief judge of Quebec Provincial 
Court (1965-70): chief judge of the 
Provincial Court (1970-83); and 
chief justice of Quebec Superior 
Court since 1984 

Justice Gold has a national repu- 
tation for his skills as a conciliator 
and labor mediator. having medi- 
ated disputes in the railway, con- 
sturction, and airline industries as 
well as the Post office. In Quebec, 
he served a chief arbitrator between 
the provincial government and its 
employee unions during all provin- 
cial labor negotiations from 1966 to 
1983. He also was chief arbitrator in 
labor negotiations at the ports of 
Montreal, Trois-Rivi‘eres, and Que- 
bec City. 

The Montreal-born chief justice 
also has a long association with 
Montreal’s ‘other’ English univer- 
sity as both professor and adminis- 
trator. He lectured at McGill Univer- 
sity’s Law Faculty from 1957 to 
1971 and was named the faculty’s 
Scholar-in-Residence in 1982. He 
joined McGill’s Board of Governors 
in 1974 and was chairman from 
1978 to 1982. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF DAVID 
by unknown vandals wielding a 
firehose lasso on a dark night in the 
Vanier Library last March has not 
gone unlamented. Among the 
mourners is Vincenzo Albanese, a 
poet by vocation whose Concordia 
degrees include a BA honors cum 
laude in English in 1978, followed 
by an MA in creative writing in 
1980. Here is his tribute: 


King David At Vanier Library 


I 

Oh, how majestic were your ways 
in which you kept up the order 
of things, and your great height 
levelled with the top balcony 

of the library, 

where we wrote in earnest 

our scholarly works — 

poetics, meticulous philosophy 
and politics. 


Your gaze was often reflective 
yet with a sense 

of musical humor, that played 
with our priceless feelings, 
open to the vulnerable eye. 
You have been an inspiration 
to us in our years of schooling, 


sustaining us for long hours 

at our laborious task 

of copying out your books 

of wisdom. Many were the times 
when I caught your encouraging 
glance, as I paused 

from my writings, to take a glimpse 
of your kingly face so finely shaped 
with dignified perseverance. 


Michelangelo often spoke 
of your gracious form 
with pride so subtle, 

yet so impulsive, 

a vision so immortal 

and so clear. 


You have been our source 

of illuminating flames — 

little flames that kindled 

our dull wits and made them bright. 
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II 


You once defeated Goliath, 
with a single well aimed stone 
flung upon his mighty forehead 
and he fell into the sleep 

of the dark land. Then 

we all knew that 

your golden throne 

would never let fall, 

even upon the rich 

engravings of a carpeted floor, 
its costly rings 

of deeds done well 

for so low a price 

and so high a claim of victory. 


You were our spring 

of water where wisdom flowed 
into our stream of thoughts; 
and our glad hearts grew fat 
with wonderment and relief — 
all your comforting 

words and psalms that never fail 


to keep a drowsy watchman awake. 


LI 


A good while has passed now 
without any sun in the sky, 

and we’ve had no news from you. 
Alas! great David, 

immortal as you are, 





lan Westbury 


what have they done to your image? 
Which of the fallen angels 

has dared conspire against you 

with some licentious fools, 

to let them in 

at the darkest hour of night 

to do their dusty sinful deeds — 


to push it over and shatter it 
into a million fractures 

of unsteady souls, and then, 

a million cries and sighs. 
Surely we all lament your loss, 
but King, you promised us 

a lasting legacy, and 

as you are still alive among us, 
we will re-build your sculpture 
piece by piece. 


Let Michelangelo be our master, 
and we will overthrow this 
twisted mutiny — mere men 
with their head piece filled 
with frosted straw, 

which the wrathful winds 

will carry into the upper air, 
like inflated dummies afraid 

to speak, afraid in short, 

of all the stern looks that could, 
like a tempest, make them flee, 


Who did they think 
could pull down such glory! 








Cover story 
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Spurred by the feminist 
movement, quilting has 
regained popularity as 
both handicraft and 
serious art form. A 
national conference 
will be held at Loyola in 
late May. 


By Rowan Miles 


IDDEN AWAY IN OUR ATTICS, 
many of us may have an old quilt 
that granny made for us years ago and 
which we think of as a rare memento of 
days gone by. But the truth is that quilting 
is once again a thriving activity, with 
active guilds and national conferences as 
proof of its ever-growing popularity. 
Jocelyn Patenaude (BFA 85) is one of a 
new breed of quilter who is actively 
involved in promoting this blanket-mak- 
ing technique to the public. In the early 
sixties, Patenaude moved to Montreal 
from Winnipeg and worked as a nurse 
part-time. Home with young children in 
the early seventies, she combined her 
dressmaking and drawing talents and 
taught herself how to quilt from articles 
in women’s magazines. She no longer 
works as a nurse, but considers herself a 
professional quilter who teaches the 
craft to beginners. 
In 1983, Patenaude attended the first 
Quilt Canada conference in Ottawa, 





where she met another quilter who was 
moving to Montreal. Together, they start- 
ed up a quilting guild called Cuilte Mont- 
real, which is one of three Montreal-area 
guilds sponsoring this year’s Quilt Cana- 
da Conference. Patenaude is publicity 
chairman for the conference, which 
takes place May 28-31 on the Loyola 
campus. 

Quilting is a form of blanket making 
which first became popular a couple of 
centuries ago in England and was com- 
monly used in New England, where set- 
tlers had little money and no new fabric. 
The women made blankets out of old 
clothes they had saved. Quilting 
remained popular until the end of the 
Second World War, when inexpensive 
and easy-to-clean bedcovers started com- 
ing off factory assembly lines in massive 
numbers. 

It wasn’t until the feminist movement 
in the late sixties that quilting regained 
popularity. ““Women decided, ‘“We’ve 
done some pretty neat stuff. Why don’t 
we promote it?’ ’’ said Patenaude. 
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QUILTER PATENAUDE 
Teacher and promoter 


Since then, it has grown from a back- 
to-quality fad to an art form which is 
slowly gaining respect and recognition 
in the art world. The old bedcover is now 
a decorative craft that has taken its place 
on museum and art gallery walls. 

There are three types of quilting in this 
women's decorative art tradition. The 
simplest technique called ‘““whole cloth” 
in which a single large piece of cloth is 
elaborately stitched to make a design 
much the way modern day comforters 
and sleeping bags are made. The 
“pieced” quilt is made of patches with 
the edges sewn together to make an 
abstract design. Finally, “applique” 
quilts are made with pieces of fabric cut 
out and applied to a backing to create a 
picture. All three techniques are equally 
popular. 

The first step in making a quilt is 
coming up with an idea, says Patenaude. 
“Most quilters have a rough idea of what 
the design will look like, but it can 
change a lot in the process of making it. 
Once all the pieces of fabric are cut out, a 
quilter will arrange them into any pattern 
she feels will be suitable.” 

After the design is decided upon, Pate- 
naude says, “It’s straightforward. Just 
sew the squares and triangles together, 
add filling and backing and baste it all 
together around the edge.” The quilt is 
then put in a frame to keep the fabric 
from shifting and puckering between the 
stitching. Although a quilt can be put ina 


frame to do the needle work, most quilt- 
ers prefer to use a large embroidery hoop 
to stretch the edges taut and make the 
quilt portable. An average sized quilt for 
a single bed would take about two hun- 
dred hours to make. 

There are two types of quilters: Tradi- 
tionalists and artists. People who quilt as 
a hobby tend to be traditionalists who 
work from a selection of basic geometric 
patterns bearing names like Log Cabin or 
Hole in the Barn Door. They embellish 
the theme and try to perfect their tech- 
nique. 

On the other hand, the artist uses her 
own designs as pictorial imagery and 
experiments with painting on fabric and 
three dimensional forms. These quilters 
are concerned more with the visual 
effect and their quilts can be like abstract 
paintings. 

When asked why there is a renewed 
interest in quilting, Patenaude replied, 
“Quilts have a tremendous meaning to 
them. They symbolize home and hearth. 
Contemporary women who think life is 
just falling apart in many ways are look- 
ing for roots and quilts have a symbolic 
attraction for them. 

“It used to be housewives who quilted 
because they had more time to work on 
them, but now more professional wom- 
en are quilting. They find it relaxing and 
enjoy socializing with other women,’ 
said Patenaude. The people who belong 
to her guild are all from different back- 
grounds and their only common interest 
is quilting. “It’s one of few activities that 
brings women together.” 

This year’s Quilt Canada Conference at 
Loyola is an enormous event. It will offer 
some 40 workshops in both English and 
French, with experienced instructors 
teaching all imaginable quilting tech- 
niques from Cathedral Window varia- 
tions to Victorian Crazy Quilting. The 
organizers expect as many as four hun- 
dred people to participate in the events. 

While the conference is on, exhibits 
will also be shown in a number of 
downtown locations including the Cha- 
teau Versailles on Sherbrooke St., the 
Canadian Guild of Crafts on Peel, and the 
McCord Museum. 

For more information, please contact 
Jocelyn Patenaude at 481-3731 


Quilts appeal 
to women as 
asymbol of 
home and 


hearth 
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Engineering 
with feeling 


By Peter Leney 


11-year-old Mamdouh Galal Ismail was working 

the family rice patch and wondering how to 
make more money when he got a bright idea for 
catching fish without the aggravation of fishing. 

First he would stock his newly-flooded rice field 
with baby fish from a nearby hatchery. Months later, 
when the field was drained for the rice harvest, young 
Mamdouh would simply walk around and gather his 
fish by hand for sale in the local village. The business 
proved so lucrative that all the neighboring farmers 
Started copying it. 

That perky inventiveness has followed Ismail 
through life. Just turned 39, he is a rare combination of 
mechanical engineer, inventor, entrepreneur, peace- 
maker between Arab and Jew, and devoted historian of 
his native Egypt. Reflecting his passion for ancient 
Egypt, his resumé lists fluency in hieroglyphics as well 
as Arabic, French and English. “And I can describe any 
Egyptian city exactly as it looked 3,000 years ago,” he 
says. 

A Montrealer since 1968, Ismail earned a BSc 81 in 
mechanical engineering and a BA 84 in political 
science from Concordia, the fruits of studying nights 
towards both degrees simultaneously starting in the 
1970s. An engaging man given to speaking in highly 
inspirational terms, he loves his profession and defines 
the engineer as ‘‘a person who thinks and puts his 
thinking into reality to help people. 

“It isn’t just reading plans and designs. You have to 
have a feeling for getting something out of your 
imagination and putting it into reality.” 

During his Concordia studies, Ismail worked days in 
construction for now-retired contractor Fred de Vito, 
starting in 1973 as a humble cement finisher and 
quickly rising to project engineer. The experience 
bound his business future to cement, which ‘‘has a 
great impact on all aspects of our lives.’ Today his 
Pointe Claire-based company called CICI Engineering 


LONG THE BANKS OF THE NILE years ago, an 


It’s a way to put ideas into 
reality for Mamdouh Galal 
Ismail, who shows off his 
water jet that cuts through 
steel like hot butter 
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Inc. specializes in repairing concrete on bridges, 
highways and foundations, using various high-tech 
systems he developed himself. 

Ismail drives a Lincoln Continental with a car phone 
and lives in a large house in Kirkland surrounded by 
lavish gardens of his own design and construction. He 
is married to a French Canadian and has three daugh- 
ters, aged 5, 9, and 11. The school-aged daughters are 
first in their class, he boasts, and they will be taught 
Arabic, Hebrew, and hieroglyphics along with the 
usual two languages. 

Reflecting a mix of down-to-earth livelihood and 
gentle manners, Ismail arrived for a recent lunch 
appointment apologizing for wearing mismatched 
jacket and pants. Dust had soiled his original suit jacket 
on a morning visit to a metro station construction site, 
and he changed into a spare jacket in his car rather than 
offend his guest and jar the mood of his favorite 
business lunch spot on the 36th floor of Chateau 
Champlain. 

He explains that metro station engineers often call on 
him to solve problems with underground water. 
Instead of just plugging up concrete cracks and praying 
that the dam will hold, Ismail devised a system of 








SECRET OF WATER GUN 
Here’s how it works. . . 


redirecting underground streams away from the sta- 
tion walls. He first came up with the system for the 
Villa Maria station and has since worked on eight more 
Montreal stations plus several in and around Cairo. 

‘“T’ve conquered my own native country through 
Canada,’ he says proudly. And his description of how 
he finds solutions is characteristically heartfelt: “If you 
are in love with what you’re doing, you always think of 
something.” 

Ismail’s thinking pattern has come up with five 
inventions worthy of patents, usually having applica- 
tions in working with concrete. The most dramatic is a 
powerful water gun that emits a needle-thin jet of fluid 
with a force that can cut through steel or concrete like 
butter. He developed this so-called fluid jet system 
from 1978-84 in Concordia’s mechanical engineering 
lab, and boldly declares that it has an $8 billion world- 
wide market. 

Despite the lure of billions, however, Ismail is 
moving slowly and with great secrecy. CICI engages 
sub-contractors to manufacture different components 
so no one knows the entirety of what they are making. 
And he is cagey about discussing actual sales and 
production rates. “If you make a big splash, the 
competition will come in and steal your idea,’ he 
explains. ““‘Don’t fool yourself about patent protec- 
tion.” 

Perhaps he learned a lesson from the farmers back 
home who copied his fish farming scheme. 


Desire to leave imprint 


SMAIL IS NOT EXACTLY A FARM BOY made good. 

Although he lists his occupation as farmer in the 
early 1960s, the fact that his family owned the land 
points to an establishment upbringing. The Galal 
family had long supplied men for upper military and 
government positions in Egypt, and even if everything 
was lost in Nasser’s 1952 nationalizations, young 
Mamdouh drew spiritually on his pride in the family 
tree. 

‘‘T have always had in the back of my mind that I 
came from a great family,’ he says, somehow convey- 
ing no arrogance in the saying. ‘““We don’t want to leave 
earth without leaving our imprint on it in some useful 
way. You'll never be remembered unless you do 
something good. That is our philosophy.” 

Ismail himself was in the air force and being 
groomed for the usual mix of military and government 
assignments when he got caught up, and nearly 
hanged, in the aftermath of an attempted military coup 
following Egypt’s loss of the Seven-Day War with Israel 
in 1967. 

As Ismail tells it, he had made repeated attempts to 
visit the defence minister for a “‘small favor” a week 
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before the aborted coup. Each time, his name went into 
the visitor’s book, and when the defence minister 
came under suspicion, so did his apparent frequent 
visitor. Ismail said his family ‘‘stole”’ the truck carrying 
him from military court to prison for execution, and he 
was spirited off to Paris as a political refugee. 

But life in Paris was uncomfortable. Strangers began 
coming to his hotel daily. Ismail assumed they were 
Israeli agents prowling for any intelligence he might 
have on the re-building of Egypt’s air force. Fearing he 
would inadvertently say something and be branded a 
traitor, he sailed to North America as M.G. Ismail, 


Strangers spoiled Paris 


suppressing his Galal name and hoping for no more 
problems. 

He settled in Montreal after exploring New York, Los 
Angeles and Vancouver, preferring Montreal's cosmo- 
politanism. Among other things, he found a commu- 
nity of some 60,000 Egyptians concentrated mainly in 
Ville St. Laurent. 

He became involved and eventually was president of 
the Egyptian Community of Canada, and takes credit 
for introducing Jewish and Christian members into 
what he found as a “tough” all-Moslem group. He is 
proud of the accomplishment, admittedly aided by 
Sadat’s peace initiative towards Israel, but the bitter 
fighting over the issue made him sick for three months 
at the time. 

Friendly relations between Moslems and Jews are a 
keen preoccupation for Ismail, born of a Moslem father 
and a Jewish mother rescued from pre-war Germany. 
In the course of conversation, he takes pains to 
emphasize that Nasser and Sadat were men who 
wanted peace with Israel, and that Egypt took in many 
Jews fleeing Nazi Germany. 

Some of Ismail’s more astounding historical opinions 
should probably be taken in this context. For one 
thing, he says he has “‘proved that the ancient pharoahs 
never enslaved the Jews. The fact that they were 
allowed to worship their own God is one indication 
that they were not slaves.’ While Jews may well be 
offended by this undermining of Passover’s founda- 
tion, you sense that Ismail, with his vivid grasp of 
history, sees the slavery story as an abiding irritant 
between peoples. 

Ismail says he started life in Canada without a cent, 
or much English or French either. His first job was 
picking defective bottles off the assembly line at the 
Dominion Glass factory in Point St. Charles. He then 
moved up to St. Catherine and Peel for a posting 
behind the counter at the A&W. After three months, his 
boss picked him out as manager material and eventu- 
ally Ismail had four A&W restaurants under his charge. 


He still found time to sell life insurance out of Sun Life’s 
Westmount branch. 

His big break came with Fred de Vito Inc., a $7 
million company with construction projects in Mont- 
real and Quebec City. He joined as a cement finisher 
but grew into being ‘‘always the guy selected to solve a 
problem.’ The problems led his inventive mind into 
finding better equipment to mend concrete, and he 
pursued his theories with the help and support of 
people like Tom Sankar in Concordia’s mechanical 
engineering department. 

‘‘My professors didn’t always believe my ideas would 
work, but they gave me every chance and were very 
good to me,” he says. “It takes character in a professor 
to give the student the right to be wrong. That’s one 
reason I will always love Concordia.” 

CICI, whose initials stand for the delightfully preten- 
tious Compagnie Internationale de Commerce, d’In- 
dustrie et d’Ingénierie, was established by De Vito in 
1978 to import a synthetic replacement for cement. 
Over the years, ownership of the company passed over 
to Ismail. ‘‘He treated me like a son,’ says Ismail, who 
visits the now-retired de Vito in Quebec City every 
Christmas to give his regards. 





CICI Engineering has grown into a personal exten- 


sion of Ismail’s inventions and know-how with con- 
crete. Along with metro stations in Cairo, sales of his 
water gun will give the firm an international scope. 

Ismail certainly has excellent connections in Egypt. 
Every August 15 for the last three years, he has led a 
delegation of Egyptians abroad to meetings with 
Egyptian President Mubarak and the full cabinet. One 
result of the meeting is that expatriate Egyptians have 
easier access to investments in their former land. 

Among his many surprises, Ismail has an unusual 
employment practice at CICI. He doesn’t want his 
concrete-repairing employees to stay with him more 
than five years. ‘I push them to go into business for 
themselves. I give them a franchise and send them 
away,’ he says, adding that he has set up six franchises 
by this method. 

Why? He says one reason is to increase the supply of 
skilled people. But the second reason is more touch- 
ing, expressing the strong need to be liked that Ismail 
reveals throughout an interview: ““When I get old, I 
will have a lot of friends who will say that that guy put 
me in business. He was good to me.”’ ¢ 
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Are kids 


born sexist? 


By Ann Laughlin 


RMED WITH GRIMLY 
SERIOUS PARENTING 
guidebooks, clever edu- 
cational toys, and the 
best intentions in the world, many 
parents today want their children to 
go boldly into life unfettered by the 
chains of sex role stereotyping. 

Such dreams can suffer a bewil- 
dering blow, however, when a four- 
year-old daughter seems mired in 
the wardrobe and personality of a 
pretty princess. Or a five-year-old 
son declares that only men can be 
doctors, even though he has been 
treated by a female pediatrician 
since the day he was born. 

Far from being the raw material 
from which to fashion a future non- 
sexist society, kids sometimes seem 
to be the toughest advocates of 
yesterday's rigid sex role demarca- 
tions. 

At Concordia’s Centre for 
Research in Human Development, 
director Lisa Serbin and several col- 
leagues have been studying how 
pre-schoolers come to pick up 
these baffling ideas, and they have 
some advice on what parents can 
and cannot do about it. 

Observing youngsters in nursery 
schools and day care centres 
around Montreal, and picking up 
additional insights working as clini- 
cal psychologists, they have con- 
cluded that sexual stereotyping is a 
stage of growing up. Kids are not 
intellectually ready to break free of 





Their often rigid views on 
what’s acceptable boy and girl 
behavior suggest so. But Lisa 
Serbin, director of the Centre 


for Research in Human 
Development, has encouraging 


words for baffled parents. 


fixed notions of what’s male and 
what’s female until the age of six or 
seven. 

Before that age, two things steer 
youngsters towards sexist opinion 
and behavior, says Serbin, a psy- 
chology professor. One is their 
stubborn little child mind that 
struggles to make sense of the 
world, including gender, by creat- 
ing categories that have no room 
for flexibility. The other is the sur- 
rounding culture that pours sexist 
information into the male and 
female categories which the child is 
developing. 

And it doesn’t help that young 
children have an imperfect grasp of 
what developmental psychologists 
call gender constancy, says Serbin. 
“The child doesn’t understand that 
gender is permanent. Ask a three- 
year-old boy if he could be a girl if 
he wanted to be and he'll say 
‘Sure’.”” This unusual misconcep- 
tion tends to make children cling to 
whatever symbols and attitudes go 
with their gender, since to do oth- 
erwise would threaten their identi- 
ty. 

‘T’ve had anxious women in blue 
jeans come into my office followed 
by a fairy princess in frills and the 
mother says ‘I can’t do a thing with 
her. But it’s perfectly normal in this 
gender identity process for little 
girls to want to dress like society’s 
image of little girls. 

“They tend to grow out of it by 


about age seven when youngsters 
begin to realize that their gender is 
permanent and they can afford to 
be a bit more flexible in their atti- 
tudes. Until then, gender categories 
are held so rigidly that exceptions 
to the rules are ignored or denied.’ 

Parents are puzzled when young- 
sters deny exceptions to the point 
of saying things that contradict 
what their eyes tell them, like the 
boy with a woman doctor who said 
only men could be doctors. Kids 
seem to regard doctors and nurses 
as the male and the female of a 
species, just like they may see dogs 
and cats as male and female of the 
same species, even well into adult- 
hood. 

To illustrate stubbornness in the 
face of exceptions, Serbin tells an 
anecdote about a group of young- 
sters taken out to run around a 
college track. Even though little 
girls in the group won impromptu 
foot races along the way, the sight 
of a female student out training 
prompted one little boy to say: 
‘Hey, what’s she doing? Girls can’t 
run. 

“You'd think it was all pretty 
hopeless after that,’ says Serbin. 
But we underestimate the bom- 
bardment of signals from society 
which create these stubborn atti- 
tudes. 

‘There is an incredible pervasive- 
ness of stereotypes in our cultural 
environment and kids pick them up 
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like glue,’ she says. ‘Information 
comes not only from parents and 
teachers, but also from babysitters, 
nursery rhymes, children’s songs 
and playmates.” 

With the growth of daycare and 
nursery school programs, other 
children are becoming increasingly 
important forces in the child’s life 
before age five. These peers are 
powerful transmitters of sexual 
stereotypes. 

The messages come from all 
directions. Serbin once took her 
daughter Emilie, now 3, to the 
playground with assorted toys, 
including a plastic truck picked up 
at a garage sale. Another mother 
commented in tones of horror: 
“You buy her trucks!” 

Grown-ups will also tend to tell a 
little girl in a pretty dress how 
sweet she looks, and not say a thing 
if she’s wearing slacks. That 
encourages girls to dress like dolls. 

Often the messages are subtle and 
unintended. Serbin tells of an 
enlightened mother who bought a 
tinker toy set for her daughter, but 
referred the daughter to her father 
to learn how to use it. ““That sent a 
signal that it was a male toy, not to 
mention the picture of boys on the 
box. The mother didn’t realize how 
she had defeated her whole pur- 
pose. The daughter never touched 
the set.” 

Serbin says that parents of seem- 
ingly incurable young sexists 
should not throw in the towel com- 
pletely and blame everything on 
culture. But they should not expect 
concrete results in their efforts to 
assure pre-schoolers that Daddy 
can cook and Mommy can hammer 
in a nail. 

“Up to age seven or eight, you're 
going to have to expect kids to be 
very rigid in the way they look at 
the world,’ she says. ‘““Between the 
child’s own tendency to think in 
stereotypes and cultural attempts to 
force it, parents are up against for- 
midable forces.’ 

One of Serbin’s favorite anec- 
dotes illustrates the point at which 
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Charles Bélanger 


PSYCHOLOGIST SERBIN: You'd think it was hopeless. 


parents can finally begin in earnest 
to dismantle a child’s restrictive 
stereotypes: An enlightened moth- 
er accompanied her eight-year-old 
daughter to career night at school. 
When the youngster’s turn came to 
talk about her career ambitions, she 
turned to glare at her mother and 
said defiantly, ‘‘I know I can be a 
doctor, but I want to be a nurse.” 

Serbin likes the answer so well 
that it may become the title of her 
next research paper. It reveals that 
although the little girl still prefers a 
sex-typed nurse’s role, she is at least 
intellectually open to the possibili- 
ty of breaking free of the stereo- 
type. 


“This is the point at which Mom- 
my and Daddy can shoot in some of 
their own values,” says Serbin. 
Their child has cleared the “cogni- 
tive’ (mental) hurdle and is now 
open to influence in the “‘affective”’ 
(preference) domain. 

“We can oniy hope that chiidren 
have not been turned off to the 
possibilities open to them by that 
time,’ she says. 

“If growing children base their 
decisions on stereotypes, it means 
that opportunities are being 
denied. That’s why parents should 
not give up and should try to 
explain that sexual stereotypes are 
just that: Stereotypes, not facts.” @ 
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Case competition tests 


MBA student stamina 


OR THE PAST SIX YEARS, 

Concordia has played host to 
some of Canada’s brightest MBA 
students in an annual event that 
resembles a full dress rehearsal for 
the pressures of corporate board- 
room life. 

The Concordia MBA Case Com- 
petition is a gruelling four-day con- 
test that presents student teams 
with complex business problems 
drawn from real life, and gives them 
four hours to produce neatly orga- 
nized written and oral solutions. 
That’s considerably less time than 
any real corporation would spend 
pondering the “‘case”’. 

Despite the pressures, the 
rewards are enough to attract 
increasing numbers of business 
administration students from 
across the country. Sixteen teams 
from Halifax to Calgary participat- 
ed in last January’s competition, 
compared to five local teams in the 
first year. 

“The competition has gained 
considerably in prestige since the 
early years,’ says Peter Barrette, an 
MBA student who helped organize 
the 1987 event. 

Line Rivard, a member of this 
year’s Concordia team, says the 
contest is worthwhile because 
“you learn to work with people 
and work under real stress. You 
may not agree on all the issues of a 
case at the beginning, but you have 
to learn to agree, and fast.” 

Rivard, who has an art history 
degree from the Université de 
Montréal, is receiving her 
Concordia MBA this year and has 
found during job-hunting that 
employers respect the competi- 
tion. ‘““People in Montreal and even 
in Toronto were interested to know 
that | had taken part. Employers 
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like people who work well under 
pressure.” 

Along with spreading awareness 
of Concordia’s MBA program across 
the country, the competition brings 
contacts with a wide cross-section 
of Montreal’s business community. 
About 90 local executives serve as 
judges, and 43 companies help 
sponsor the competition with cash 
and services. 

One dedicated fan is Arthur 
Earle, a senior Dominion Textile 
executive and past president of the 
Montreal Board of Trade who has 
been a judge each year since the 
competition started. “I love seeing 
these kids getting ready to go out 
into the business community. And I 
think there’s a wonderful atmo- 
sphere to the competition. It’s a 
national. event. It’s bilingual. It’s 
Canada at work,’ he says. 

Earle also works on the commit- 
tee that selects suitable “cases” 
from a library built up at Wilfrid 
Laurier University. They should 
offer interesting alternative solu- 
tions, be manageable in the four- 
hour time limit, and have some 
current topicality, he says. 

Last January’s cases included Air 
Canada and its reaction to airline 
deregulation, Redpath contemplat- 
ing manufacture of a sugar substi- 
tute, IKEA pondering a move into 
the Ontario market, and a high-tech 
greenhouse firm called Living Let- 
tuce considering a major expansion 
of hydroponic lettuce production. 

If the cases sound dry, the student 
teams have a actor’s flair for breath- 
ing life into them as they play the 
role of business consultants. A 
spectator at the competition, 
which is open to the public, can 
easily be lulled into thinking that a 
play is being staged. 


The student actors are in full 
corporate dress, dark suits and red 
ties for the men, the latest board- 
room fashion for the ladies. They 
pace the stage, use pregnant pauses 
and gestures to drive their points 
home, tell corny jokes and verbally 
stroke the jury while delivering 
their advice. The judges, for their 
part, are cast as directors of the 
company seeking advice. 

“You're really selling ideas, and 
the better you sell them, the better 
you succeed,’ says Associate Pro- 
fessor Pierre Brunet, coach of 
Concordia’s 1987 student team 
which, apart from Rivard, included 
Irwin Rapkin, Jacques Leduc and 
Lucy Nucciarone. The group was 
selected for their diversity of 
expertise and compatibility from a 
class of 15 that Brunet teaches. 

Brunet’s class is a fall semester 
course geared largely towards pre- 
paring a team for the competition, 
emphasizing effective presentation 
of ideas. ‘Half of the course deals 
with making presentations — how 
you stand, project your voice by 
speaking from the diaphragm, 
make eye contact, and use rhetori- 
cal questions and so forth,” he says. 

When the contest was over, the 
University of Sherbrooke was the 
winner, followed by the universi- 
ties of Alberta and Ottawa. Last 
year, UQAM won first place. The 
Concordia home team has yet to 
win first place, although it has 
sometimes reached the finalist 
group of three top teams. 

Win or lose, Concordia’s coach 
seemed anything but bitter. For 
Brunet, the warmest moment of the 
event came during the closing ban- 
quet held at the Sheraton Centre, as 
he looked around at all the MBA 
students who had survived the 
pressure cooker. 

“I had the thought that if we got 
the students in this room together 
again in a few years, they will all be 
our corporate leaders,’ he said. 
‘Because if we don’t get our cap- 
tains of industry from this group, I 
don’t know where they will come 
from.” 4 
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Cooper Langford is 
eager to promote 
Concordia’s diverse 
research community 


OR A STIRRING PORTRAIT of the university 

as intellectual flowerbed, it’s hard to beat a 

certain newsletter issued quarterly by 

Concordia’s office of research services. Called 
Research Awards to Faculty Members, it lists an 
amazing diversity of scholarship and research projects 
which won grants over the previous three-month 
period. 

Examples from a recent issue include a study of the 
effects of acid rain in the Laurentians, an ethno-history 
of Yukon Indians, an account of debates in the 
legislative assembly of Canada (1841-67), and develop- 
ment of.a treatment model for alcoholics. In science 
and engineering, there are imposing titles such as finite 
element Navier-Stokes applications package, hemody- 
namics of atherosclerosis in the aorta-renal segment, 
and VLSI implementation of optical character recogni- 
tion algorithms. 

Research is a far-flung enterprise at Concordia, and it 
has a vigorous new promoter in the administration. Dr. 
Cooper Langford, chemistry professor and past chair- 
man of the chemistry department, was named associ- 
ate vice-rector for research last January, filling a post 
that had been vacant for 14 months. Be 
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A tireless researcher himself, Langfords name 
appears regularly in Research Awards as the contact 
person for hefty five-figure grants awarded to varied 
chemistry department projects 

The new man is a Michigan-born academic who 
studied physical chemistry at Harvard and Northwest- 
ern, where he earned his PhD in 1960. He was a post- 
doctoral fellow at University College in London, and 
then taught at Amherst and Carleton before coming to 
Concordia in 1980 to chair the chemistry department. 
He has published a research monograph and two texts 
on basic chemistry, starting with Ligand Substitution 
Processes in 1905, a work that has been translated into 
Russian 

Working in the office of the vice-rector academic, 
Langford, 52. says his job involves advising on rescarch 
policy and explaining Concordia’s research profile 
outside the university. “A large part of my work is 
getting to know the Concordia research community 
and the outside community, and making suggestions 
that bring them together,’ he says. 

“It’s really keeping an eye out to get the right people 
in the right places, trying to facilitate whatever con- 
tacts that Opportunity presents. - 

Langford is a natural for the promotional side of his 
job. He feels passionately that universities need a lively 
research atmosphere, and mocks the concept floating 
around Quebec of the urban teaching-only university 
that costs less to run. “If you want competent univer- 
sity teachers, you are going to have to wind up 
providing them with a research climate,’ he says. 
“Otherwise, they'll be on their way very quickly. 
There's nothing like a paid research grant in your 
pocket if you go looking for a job.” 

Langford argues that students benefit from the ‘role 
model” of a teacher active in his or her profession, 
whether through scholarship. scientific research or, in 
performing arts departments, through performances 
in the real world. 


More than a filling station 


“Teaching at the university level is not a matter of 
Opening up a head, pouring a certain amount of some 
discipline in, screwing the top back on, reading the 
number of units on a pump and handing out a 
diploma,’ he says. “‘It’s issue oriented, providing an 
approach and a pattern of behavior. 

“Concordia should have strong research groups 
distributed widely enough through the university that 
all students will come into contact with leading 
researchers. There has to be that stream flowing 
through the life of a university if it’s going to serve its 
mission of something more than a filling station of 
ideas.” 





COOPER LANGFORD 
Keeping an eye out 


ANGFORD IS CHIEF SALESMAN for a major 
L research resource whose annual budget he esti- 
mates at $23 million. That includes about $9 million in 
outside grants to faculty, together with additional 
money paid from the university’s operating budget in 
guises such as researcher salaries or space for equip- 
ment bought with grants. Langford is making a special 
effort to pin down the extent of this “ill understood”’ 
university support. His preliminary estimate is $14 
million. 

Looking ahead. the bad news is that Langford does 
not expect much growth in the level of outside funding 
for Concordia researchers over the next few years. 
“The money simply isn’t out there,’ he says, bitterly 
blaming the Conservative government for freezing or 
cutting back federal research dollars for universities. 

“The next five years won't be a period for major 
initiatives into new areas,’ he says. “It takes new 
money to get the normal granting aid coniracting 
agencies to try out new groups of researchers. In a 
frozen budget situation, the first priority is conserving 
what already exists.” 

The good news is that Concordia is in a “‘reasonably 
comfortable position in the Canadian research system” 
after years of above-average funding growth. He makes 
his point with figures on grants from the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council: 
Concordia gets just over 1.5 per cent of NSERC funding 
distributed among 60 universities. The top institution 
gets about 10 per cent. 
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If Concordia isn’t among the heavyweight research 
intensive universities, it is in a “very strong middle 
group” with a profile that Langford likes to call one of 
research intensive areas distributed across the univer- 
sity. ““We’ve got enough strengths that I think we can 
hold our position through a bad period,’ he says. 

Langford is anxious to dispel any notion that 
Concordia’s research profile can be stage-managed 
from his office. On the contrary, he says, the univer- 
sity’s strengths emerge primarily from factors such as 
its traditional community orientation, individual fac- 
ulty initiatives, departmental decisions on hiring and 
space allocation, and success in winning grants from 
outside agencies. 

He puts considerable stress on ties with the commu- 
nity, citing the Centre for Building Studies, the Trans- 
portation Management Centre and the Centre for 
Research in Human Development as examples of teams 
working on problems relevant to the surroundings. 
“When it comes to selecting opportunities in research, 
I think it’s our ecological niche to select the ones that 
relate to this community.” 

Langford also counts strongly on the judgment of 
outside granting agencies in selecting winning 
research ideas. ““The best available guide as to whether 
we're making good progress is whether such major 
agencies as the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council and the NSERC support the work. It’s 
the best assurance that our research is competitive 
because it’s been selected in competition with other 
proposals,” he says. 


Limited funds from industry 


N THE SEARCH for funding, ‘“‘we’ll be working hard 

to stimulate” growth in corporate-funded research 
contracts in which a specific good is delivered at the 
end of the project. ‘““That’s an area of primary interest, 
both from a financial point of view and because of our 
basic philosophy of linkages to the community,’ 
Langford said. 

But the fact is that since industry contributes such a 
small share of Concordia’s research money (less than 
five per cent), even sizeable increases would have no 
major impact. Whatever the excitement over corpo- 
rate-academic research cooperation, government 
agencies will remain king in funding academics. Otta- 
wa’s NSERC is the largest benefactor to Concordia 
researchers, giving $3.9 million in 1984-85. Quebec’s 
Fond de formation pour les chercheurs et l'aide a la 
recherche (FCAR) came second with $1.6 million. 

For Langford, the ideal research situation calls for 
“very strong three-way interaction involving univer- 
sity, government, and industry. More than just talking 
about direct private sector support, | think we should 
be looking very hard at this question.’ As an example 


of this route, he cites CAE supplying its engineers’ time 
ina Department of Transport-funded project under Dr. 
J. Svoboda of mechanical engineering. The aim is to 
develop a car simulator to train handicapped drivers. 

If the simulator were ever widely marketed for driver 
training for everyone, then CAE would be ina position 
to manufacture it because its engineers have been 
involved from the start. ‘““The feds may have put up the 
stimulus for a bright idea from a university lab, but 
there’s also a Canadian industrial innovator as a 
distinctly interested party to the operation.” 


Friend of curiosity research 


Langford is also ‘“‘unreservedly enthusiastic” about 
the prospects for research co-operation between 
Concordia and other institutions in town. ‘Montreal is 
a fantastic research centre, with four universities, the 
Armand Frappier Institute, the National Research 
Council biotechnology institute and the INRS centres,” 
he says. ‘‘We need to put more effort into developing a 
common front in order to exploit that infrastructure 
for the benefit of the community.’ 

In the tension between pure research and more 
practical research with short-term payoff, Langford’s 
background makes him a friend of the pure researcher. 
The kind of chemistry he has done through his career 
has no immediate industrial application. Is he worried 
that pure research faces a squeeze as universities aim 
their research talent at short-term private sector con- 
cerns? 

He replies that he has always worried about the 
inability of scientists to argue the case for pure 
curiosity research to the general public. “Anything 
high-tech today resulted from a string of discoveries 
made by scientists who most certainly did not foresee a 
fraction of the applications,’ he says. “So it’s abso- 
lutely critical to a technological future that a curiosity- 
oriented approach to research be adequately support- 
éd.” 

Langford’s own father, also named Cooper Langford, 
is a case in point. He was a philosopher who in 1929 
declared that he was fascinated by symbolic logic 
because it had absolutely no practical application. 
‘But then he lived long enough to see them teaching 
his beloved Boolean algebra at technical colleges 
because it’s critical in designing computers.” 

Langford of course speaks approvingly of private 
sector sponsored research as well because “‘it’s good 
for us to have those kinds of linkages. But I would 
argue as a matter of value that a civilized community 
can afford the modest resources that we invest in a 
better understanding of our world and ourselves,’ he 


Says. 
“I don’t think we make an outrageous demand on the 
economy.’ ¢ 
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P eople coming 
from the United 
Arab Emirates 
don’t even think 
of taxes 





By Peter Leney 


WORLDLY SORT OF GOSSIP 
comes naturally with banker 
Laurie Brodrick’s exotic job: 

e What’s trendy in Mexico City these 
days? Having a bank account in a foreign 
spot like Montreal, says Brodrick (BA 74). 
“It’s no secret that Mexico has lost $4 
billion in capital in recent years, even 
though moving money out of the coun- 


try is illegal. And Montreal has an edge. 


over Switzerland as a destination partly 
because the time difference is less of a 
problem.” 


e What’s not fun in Saudi Arabia? 


Owning a villa. “People who were oil 


magnates before oil prices collapsed tell 
me they paid $1 million for their villa, 
but probably couldn't get $400,000 for it 
now. That’s if there were any takers at all. 
There used to be a queue to get into Saudi 
Arabia, but that’s reversed now.” 

e What's it like to retire with lots of 
money? No picnic. Keeping track of 
maturing investments and deciding how 
to re-invest them takes considerable time 
and attention. “One of my favorite cus- 
tomers recently said to me, “You know, 
Laurie, having this much money is a lot of 
work.” 

Brodrick comes across all this in an 
occupation she describes as “‘taking the 
aggravation out of the life of wealthy 
active individuals.’ Called private bank- 
ing, it’s a personalized one-stop banking 
service that originated in Europe and the 
U.S., where services frequently go way 
beyond the scope of banking to take in 
walking the dog and arranging for a 
cleaning lady. “And a lawyer couple 
thinks nothing of demanding an appoint- 
ment with their private banker at their 
home that evening,’ she says. 

Brodrick, 34, is in her second year asa 
private banker with the Royal Bank of 
Canada, where walking the dog is not yet 
part of the service. With the formal title 
of senior account manager, her office is 
located in a hushed aquamarine enclave 
on the sixth floor of Place Ville Marie that 
the Royal Bank calls its Private Banking 
centre. Customers are announced by an 
attractive receptionist and served coffee 
or Perrier should a short wait be neces- 
sary. 


Private 
anker 


Laurie Brodrick helps 
wealthy foreigners find 
a Canadian home for 
their money 


“The fancy premises are strictly for the 
clients,’ she points out. “This is defin- 
itely a middle management job.” To qual- 
ify for the personal attention of private 
banking, customers have to be worth 
$250,000 (excluding house) and earn 
$100,000 a year. They pay a minimum 
fee of $600 a year. 

Brodrick may have the most fascinat- 
ing assignment among the Royal Bank’s 
eight private bankers. Others deal with 
doctors, accountants, entrepreneurs and 
executives. Her own customers are main- 
ly non-residents, dropping in from dis- 
tant places like Saudi Arabia, the United 
Arab Emirates, Mexico, Hong Kong, Leb- 
anon or Syria. 

All want a safe foreign haven for their 
wealth, fleeing either political uncertain- 
ty or economic jitters resulting from the 
oil price collapse. About half will likely 
be applying for landed immigrant status 
in Canada under immigration rules that 
welcome foreigners with proven busi- 
ness expertise and capital to invest in job- 
creation. Brodrick finds them all ‘smart 
as whips. What they accomplish in a day 
is phenomenal. 
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SOE SS SN eS a 


ON THE 18:30 HOME TO DORVAL 
Dog-walking ts not included 


‘These guys are hardly off the plane 
before they have their feelers out. They 
never stop. They want to buy a house and 
they want their banker to give them the 
names of eight people to contact about 
investing in industries like high-tech, 
mineral water, tourism, or agriculture. 
They’re very aware of where the Quebec 
government wants to encourage new 
businesses,’ she says. 

‘It’s a pleasure to see how their brains 
work. They can slip into a foreign culture 
in winter in Montreal and sit down witha 
female banker, which I'm sure blew most 
of them away. There has to be some 
initial hesitation when you’re dealing 
with people from countries where wom- 
en are not even allowed at business 
lunches.”’ 

Brodrick greets them with a Canadian 
introduction to items like business incor- 
poration, private schools for children 





and taxation. ‘““Coming from the United 
Arab Emirates, they don’t even think of 
taxes.’ She refers detailed questions to a 
list of contacts carefully built up in such 
fields as immigration law, real estate, and 
international tax. And naturally enough, 
she also suggests that their money could 
find a good home in investments offered 
by the Royal Bank. 

Brodrick also speaks affectionately of 
another category of customer mixed in 
with the foreign jet-setters. About 15 of 
her 60 customers are retired Montreal 
entrepreneurs who may have sold their 
business and now have large amounts of 
money in short-term investments. ‘They 
take great pleasure in coming down and 
looking over their accounts with me,’ 
she says. ““They enjoy our private bank- 
ing centre. It’s peaceful. 

“We talk about anything from ‘On 
Tuesday next, please transfer $40,000 
from this account to that’ to ‘And by the 
way, what do you think we should do 
with my $2 million that’s coming due on 
Wednesday?’ ”’ 

The striking thing is that Brodrick was 
promoted to private banker after only 
five years at the Royal. By comparison, 
her immediate colleagues have an aver- 
age of almost 30 years’ loyalty. She calls 
herself “the baby of the department”’ 
and attributes the promotion to her sales 
background in foreign exchange and 
money markets during a particularly tur- 
bulent economic period. 

“My primary role in private banking is 
explaining to my clients all these types of 
investments that people just don’t under- 
stand, like floating rate notes, zero cou- 
pon bonds, provincial treasury bills, for- 
eign exchange futures, puts and calls,” 


she says. ‘““These were products dreamed 


up to handle the scary times around 
1981. People lost their shirts over curren- 
cy and interest rate fluctuations.”’ 
Brodrick’s Spanish studies, from 
Loyola to Middlebury College to a year in 
Madrid, have proved more pertinent to 
her career path than the average BA 
degree. She can speak Spanish with her 
Mexican customers in her current posi- 
tion. And she still remembers the word- 
ing of the help wanted ad that launched 
her banking career in 1979 (apart from 
summer teller jobs while at Loyola): 


“Speak Spanish? Looking foracareer?” b& 


By the way, what 
should we do 
with my 

$2 million 
coming due on 
Wednesday? 
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Brodrick’s 
banking career 
testifies to the 
practical value of 
studying Spanish 





The Bank of Nova Scotia was looking 
for a junior trader in its foreign exchange 
department who could understand telex- 
ed replies in Spanish from Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The Toronto-based job 
was ‘a glorified telex operator’ but it 
marked the beginning of Brodrick’s 
affection for the “‘trading”’ side of bank- 
ing. 

She describes foreign exchange traders 
as people who are unburdened by 
paperwork and left alone to do deals. 
“It’s a mentality. We were total brats in 
head office, and as long as we made a lot 
of money for the bank, everything was 
fine.’ 

Brodrick joined the Royal Bank in 
1981, and her career became curiously 
intertwined with some of banking’s big- 
gest headaches of the early 80s. Her first 
job sent her to Latin America to use her 
Spanish in convincing banks to invest 
their excess oil-related funds with the 
Royal Bank. “I started in September and 
by November the writing was on the wall 
that Latin America was going down the 
tubes.” 

She was reassigned as a ‘‘calling offi- 
cer’ to seek investments from U.S. 
banks, spending half her time on the road 
selling Royal Bank paper. “It was fun 
because I love Yanks and the Royal Bank 
is an easy name to sell,’ she says. “And in 
sales, it helps if you’re a woman, espe- 
cially in southern U.S. banks. It has its 
fascination still. 

“But the job was made tougher when 
an NDP politician from B.C. said in 
August, 1982, that the Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce was going to go bust 
because of loans to Dome Petroleum.” 

By 1983, she was in Montreal, selling 
the Royal Bank’s foreign exchange serv- 
ices to large export-oriented companies 
which needed protection from currency 
fluctuations. ““The big selling point was 
that the bank covers the currency expo- 
sure, leaving the company to concentrate 
on manufacturing widgets,’ she says. 

“And it was an education process: A lot 
of big customers were not being as pru- 
dent as they should have been in protect- 
ing what was going to be coming in next 
August at today’s prices.” 

Brodrick explains her early 1986 move 
to private banking in light of far-reaching 
changes on the way for Canada’s finan- 


cial system. This June 30, the old divi- 
sion of services among banks, stockbrok- 
ers, trust and insurance companies will 
be abandoned in a major step known as 
“the collapse of the four pillars” of 
finance in Canada. Among other things, 
this means bankers can start offering 
such stockbroker-type services as man- 
aging their customers’ portfolios for a 
fee. 

Portfolio management is a natural serv- 
ice for private banking with its busy, 
wealthy customers, says Brodrick. With 
her affection for the trading side of 
banking, she is eager to add the thrill of 
the stock market to her experience. “I 
didn’t join private banking just to com- 
pare 60-day term deposit rates to 90-day 
rates,’ she says. ‘I miss the market a lot.” 

Meanwhile, she does keep up with 
currency markets, and claims to have 
predicted the virtually unreported big 
rise in the Canadian dollar early this year 
from its long-time basement around 70 
cents U.S. to about 76 cents in April. 


st 





PRIVATE 
BANKING 


When pressed, she’ll even make a further 
prediction of use to those planning an 
American vacation this summer: 

Go later rather than sooner. By July, the 
Canadian dollar will have risen further to 
78 cents U.S. 

How come? Partly because of the 
inflow of capital from the non-resident 
customers Brodrick meets in private 
banking. ‘Canada has been very smart in 
opening its doors to the foreign investor. 
We need the influence of the internation- 
al entrepreneur who really knows how to 
make money and create jobs.’ ¢ 
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David Rosen 





OT MUCH SEEMS TO BE FUNNY about Inuit 

life, to judge from gloomy reports of aliena- 

tion and cultural destruction that reach 

southern Canadians. The emphasis is on 
booze, drugs, welfare, loss of motivation, and failed 
government policies. Invariably, the Arctic is por- 
trayed as a land of miserable people. 

Nonsense, say two Concordia graduates who have 
worked extensively in the North. They saw the Inuit 
sense of humour and mimicry in action and also noted 
considerable hilarity in situations where Inuit and 
Outside cultures were ‘interacting’. Both now want to 
bring this cheerier side of Arctic life to the average 
southern consciousness, and they are doing their part 
through separate labor-of-love projects conceived 
independently at far ends of the country. 


ar 
north 
humour 


In Vancouver, retired CBCer Sheldon O'Connell (MA 
EdTech 74) has been writing half-hour scripts for a 
proposed situation comedy based on Inuit life. He 
dreams that it will one day appear on TV screens across 
North America, drawing on, among other things, the 
“very beautiful naiveté”’ of Inuit commentary on white 
culture. 


In Montreal, Lorna Roth (BA72, DipComm74) is 
collecting anecdotes for a book that will celebrate the 
zanier aspects of what happens when two cultures face 
each other. She has written one story that deals 
poignantly with the hazards of introducing the con- 
cept of “pet”’ to a culture accustomed to useful animals 
only. Concordia University Magazine reprints it on 
page 21. 
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Fun with ’ 


Ologists 


at Tukaluk Lodge 


HE SETTING IS TUKALUK 

LODGE, an Inuit-operated 

tourist lodge in some Arctic 
community. The locals, eager for 
southern business, want their lodge 
to appeal to the “.. .ologist”’ 
guests who come to do a quota of 
interviews in order to get extra 
initials after their names. So they 
need a seminar room, says one 
character. 

“More business and government 
people will come up to work hard 
at sitting and thinking and talking 
when there’s a special place to do 
these things,’ he declares. 

Whether the character delivers 
the line in a deadpan manner or 
with mocking laughter remains to 
be interpreted by a future actor. The 
scene is now just a script, a sample 
for a proposed TV comedy series 
that writer Sheldon O’Connell 
hopes to see produced by the Inuit 
Broadcasting Corporation and 
eventually shown in every living 
room in North America. 

The series, which the author ten- 
tatively names Far North, would 
undoubtedly be television’s first sit- 
uation comedy to have Inuit life as 
its focus. 

O’Connell is a retired CBC 
administrator, 63, whose contacts 
with Inuit people began ona tour of 
duty as manager of various CBC 
radio stations Opening up across the 
Arctic back in the early 60s. He 
traces his appreciation of their 
humour to reading transcripts of an 
Inuit phone-in show he launched in 
1965 after returning to Montreal as 
director of northern CBC radio pro- 
gramming. 

“The ideas being expressed were 
very cute and incisive, covering 
everything current, from the Royal 
Family to Vietnam to attitudes 
towards women,’ said O’Connell. 
“Some of them were a riot. | 
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thought this was pretty good stuff 
and started making xeroxes of it.” 

The mine of potential material 
grew considerably as O'Connell 
pursued his Concordia Master's 
thesis on the impact of television 
on Inuit. He interviewed people in 
two Arctic towns, one with televi- 
sion and one without, and found 
that TV had caused little cultural 
damage. Years later, he still 
recounts with feeling how televi- 
sion did not lead Inuit viewers into 
believing that kings and presidents 
were the most important people in 
the world. 

“No. They said ‘My wife is the 
most important person in the 
world. ” The thesis research pro- 
duced an overflow of ‘“‘very amus- 
ing and insightful’ material that 
O’Connell wrote up as a satire on 
television narrated by an imaginary 
Inuit hunter named Amaluk Tooka- 
see. Declaring the story to be fact, 
O’Connell sold it to the now- 
defunct Quest magazine. 

O’Connell, working at home ina 
Vancouver highrise overlooking 
English Bay, has received a moder- 
ate Canada Council grant to pro- 
duce three finished scripts plus 12 
story outlines. He describes his mis- 
sion variously as “‘just to entertain” 
or ‘‘to make people more aware of 
this group of 25,000 people” or ‘‘to 
portray people who know setbacks 
and ambitions for their family.” 

He agrees that the lodge setting 
brings Newharts Vermont inn to 
mind, but any resemblance ends 
there. While Bob Newhart’s guests 
are phantom extras, Tukaluk’s 
guests are half the action. O’Con- 
nell’s chief dramatic strategy is to 
mix southern guests with their Inu- 
it hosts to show cultural differences 
in action. In the process, the Inuit 
are heavily engaged as wry com- 
mentators upon southern culture. 





fee 


WRITER O’CONNELL 
Little stabs 


One story line exploiting cultural 
misunderstanding involves a stand- 
up comic, feeling burned out, visit- 
ing Tukaluk lodge for rest and recu- 
peration. He puts on a show at the 
lodge and his morale is shaken 
further when no one laughs. But it 
turns out that the Inuit are too 
polite to laugh at Outsiders, think- 
ing that it amounts to ridicule. 
“We're sick from trying not to 
laugh,’ an Inuit confesses to the 
startled comedian. 

The seminar room described as 
‘a place to work hard at sitting and 
talking’ typifies the myriad oppor- 
tunities to set up southern society 
for gentle teasing. ““There are little 
stabs at white people,” says O’Con- 
nell. 

He is hoping that the Inuit Broad- 
casting Corp. will take the project 
from the script stage to actual pro- 
duction. “It depends on them feel- 
ing that these things can be said,’ 
he says, adding in a Vancouver 
interview last February that he had 
sent one script to IBC and “‘they say 
I’ve piqued their interest.’ 

‘T look at TV today and it’s all so 
predictable except for a few iso- 
lated things like Golden Girls,’ says 
O'Connell. ““This show could be a 
breath of fresh air, and a profitable 
undertaking for sponsors, outfit- 
ters and anyone who became 
involved.” ¢ 
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FREE-LANCER WITH THE alliter- 

ative job title of cross cultural 

communications consultant, 
Lorna Roth has come to know the Arctic 
through her interest, dating from the 
mid-70s, in the emergence and develop- 
ment of Inuit-controlled communica- 
tions. 

Among other northern assignments, 
Roth, 39, has worked as a researcher and 
lobbyist in northern communications 
policy, done audience research for Inuit 
Broadcasting Corporation, and taught 
part-time at Concordia on the history of 
native communication policy in Canada. 

Along the way, she came to see more 
fun and humour among Inuit people 
than her academic readings had prepared 
her for. Her book project aims to counter 
the gloomy image generally conveyed 
about Arctic life. ““Most existing studies 
are by academics interested in topics like 
oppression, colonization, the entry of 
the church or the Hudson Bay Company, 
cultural disorientation, or alienation. 

“I can’t say there aren't some gloomy 
aspects, but there is another side that’s 
joyous,’ she says. ““They’re a fun-loving 
people as well, and the world of their 
humour is a whole area not covered in 
the material we read. Its absence distorts 
our image, giving the impression that 
everyone is culturally alienated and 
doing drugs every night.”’ 

Roth is working on the book project 
with Blandina Makkik, a children’s televi- 
sion producer with Inuit Broadcasting in 
Iqaluit (once Frobisher Bay). They are 
sending letters requesting submissions to 
some 100 Inuit and non-Inuit contacts. 
The letter says that the book will “high- 
light the ‘non-serious’ aspects” of cul- 
tural interaction and it asks for stories, 
anecdotes or poems that tell a favorite 
crazy tale of cross-cultural misunder- 
standing. 

One of Roth’s own literary contribu- 
tions to the book follows: 


By Lorna Roth 


enry Naulag and Greenie were inseparable and 
health-conscious friends. Henry, having been 
brought up to eat the traditional Inuit diet of 
seal, walrus, and caribou meat, as well as Arctic 
char, indulged his small *“*Five’n’ Dime” turtle, Greenie, 
with his own favourite foods, mostly meats with the 
odd piece of Arctic char thrown into the bowl for 
variation. Most people would have thought that a wee 
turtle like Greenie would have preferred a vegetable 
diet; however, Greenie thrived on Henry's selection of 
foods and within months, doubled her weight. Indeed, 
she became so obese that Henry often observed her 
having a hard time trying to pull her head back into her 
shell for relaxation. 

Henry didn’t like to leave Greenie alone while he 
travelled, so he often took her with him on his business 
trips throughout the Arctic. Even when Henry was at 
home in Iqaluit, he felt that Greenie needed a good 
dose of fresh air daily to keep her fit, and packed a 
picnic lunch of seal meat or caribou for the two of 
them, snuggled the turtle into a specially sewn fur- 
lined pocket, and escorted the miniature reptile for 
some exercise to inhale the tundra’s cool offerings. 











The medical evacuation 
of Greenie the Turtle 


David Rosen 
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Greenie 


Henry mythologized about his pet turtle. He liked to 
think of her as having human qualities and all of his 
friends and colleagues played along with Henry’s 
turtle trappings. When the film 7urtle Diary came out 
and was reviewed in the press, I cut it out for him and 
rushed it over to his office so that Henry could bring it 
home to Greenie that night and share the information 
with her. On more occasions than one, friends pur- 
chased chocolate turtles for Henry so that he could put 
one in Greenie’s bowl for companionship. Greenie had 
a sweet tooth and Henry treated her appetite well. 

As you can guess, Henry was quite perturbed one day 
when he noticed that Greenie had swollen and oozing 
eyes. Alarmed and nervous about the potential loss of 
his loved one, Henry arranged for a special appoint- 
ment (during his off hours) with a local private doctor. 
The doctor, not having much veterinary experience, 
did his best to diagnose Greenie’s problem. Examining 
the evidence, he suggested that the problem was an eye 
infection and prescribed a basic antibiotic cream to be 
applied to the turtle’s eyes twice daily. 

When I met Henry at the Frobisher Inn two days 
before I left for the South, he was quite anxious about 
Greenie’s condition. 

“Are you going South in the next few days?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, lam,’ I responded. 


A vet is needed 


“Would you mind carrying Greenie down and bring- 
ing her to a veterinarian so that she can be accurately 
diagnosed? The local doctor gave me an antibiotic 
cream for her eyes, but I can’t seem to reach the spot 
where I’m supposed to apply the cream. Her eyes are 
so swollen that I can’t even open them to put the cream 
in.’ 

There was a pause in our conversation. ‘Henry,’ | 
said, “I’d love to bring Greenie down South for a 
medical assessment and treatment, but how willl carry 
her?” 

As I said this, I had images of an empty cottage 
cheese container with a series of holes punched in the 
cover. I would carry Greenie onto the plane in an 
empty container, with perhaps a leaf of lettuce as a bed 
upon which to rest her aching and nervous body as she 
embarked on this, the longest and most dramatic trip 
of her short life. After I had settled comfortably into 
my plane seat, I would usher Greenie to the toilet 
facilities to fill her carrying container with water. 
Returning to my seat, I would place her on my eating 


tray for the duration of our trip to Montreal. Before we 
deplaned, I would spill the water into the sink and 
bring Greenie home in a dry container. 

“That would be great, if you could do that for 
Greenie and me, Lorna. And after you have brought her 
to the vet and completed the treatment you could just 
drop her off at our head office in Ottawa and our 
training co-ordinator could ship her up to me in our 
company mail bag.” 

“Oh, dear, Henry. Don’t you know that I live in 
Montreal?”’ 

“Dammit, now you can’t take her,’ Henry sighed in 
frustration. 

“Who says I can’t? I wouldn’t mind driving her to 
Ottawa — it’s only two hours and it’s a worthy cause. I'll 
just bring her back some weekend when I go to visit 
friends in Ottawa. I think it would be fun to have 
Greenie as a temporary visitor in my house.’ 

This was not good enough for Henry. He seemed 
agitated. 


Trip to Ottawa 


“Lorna, doesn’t Lawrence (another Northern visitor) 
live in Ottawa?”’ 

I knew what he was about to propose. Henry would 
ask Lawrence to carry Greenie to Ottawa and I would 
lose out on the potential drama of this evacuation. No 
sooner had the thought struck and it was done. 
Lawrence was telephoned from the Frobisher Inn and 
agreed delightedly to be party to this medical evacua- 
tion. Lawrence had a rich sense of the dramatic. 

Lawrence and the turtle left Iqaluit on a First Air jet 
to Ottawa, where they met the training co-ordinator 
who would carry Greenie to a herpatologist (one who 
specializes in the care and treatment of reptiles). 

The herpatologist didn’t take long to diagnose 
Greenie’s problem. She did not have an eye infection — 
she was suffering from a severe deficiency of Vitamin 
A. Could this mean the turtle might have preferred 
vegetables more than the traditional Inuit diet? 

Greenie was given a generous vitamin injection at 
the herpatologist’s office and was sent to her tempo- 
rary residence well supplied with liquid supplements 
for continued treatment. Unfortunately, the medica- 
tion did not help Greenie much. Her case, it seems, was 
too far gone. 

Several worrisome days passed before Greenie died 
alone in Ottawa in her shiny and unsoiled Woolworth’s 
bowl. She was buried, rather unceremoniously, in the 


back yard of a close friend of Henry Naulaq’s. Back in 
Iqaluit, Henry and other mourners commemorated the 
life of Greenie, the carnivorous turtle, by sharing two 
minutes of silence together. 
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Coming in 
from the farm 


The Lacolle Centre has added 
an urban flavor under director 
Olivia Rovinescu. On-campus 
workshops help people clarify 
values, make work meaningful, 


and much more. 


By Janice Hamilton 


T’S LIKE NO OTHER CLASS- 

ROOM at Concordia: An old 

country farm house near 

Lacolle, down by the U.S. bor- 
der. There, through lively discus- 
sion among students and teachers 
on weekend retreats, many an idea 
has been germinated — and just as 
many laid to rest. 

Today the old house, established 
in 1970 as the Lacolle Centre for 
Educational Innovation, is still in 
great demand for weekend work- 
shops. But more and more, Lacolle 
is coming in from the country. 

Olivia Rovinescu, a dark-haired 
dynamo who has headed the centre 
since 1984, interprets its innovative 
mandate broadly, from sponsoring 
self-improvement workshops to 
trying to help people think through 
some of the social issues of the day. 
Much of this expanded program of 
workshops is given on campus for 
Concordia students and staff as 
well as the Montreal community. 

Among workshops sponsored in 


the last year on Loyola campus, 
some had upbeat titles like ““How to 
Get Fired Up Instead of Burned 
Out” and “Taking the Power that’s 
Yours: Strategy for the Workplace.” 
Although courses like these are not 
all that new and are given at many 
centres across the continent, they 
are among the Lacolle Centre’s 
most popular programs. 

“These are our biggest sellers. 
People come flocking to them, so 
they must serve a need,’ Rovine: cu 
notes. Other seminars cover more 
weighty issues. Last year, for exam- 
ple, Lacolle, McGill University and 
the National Film Board co-spon- 
sored a symposium to help teachers 
deal with bioethical issues in the 
classroom. Participants examined a 
range of problems that have arisen 
as a result of advances in biomedi- 
cal technology. 

Workshops are advertised to the 
public and help bring in a nice 
profit for the centre. That income 
covered the cost of the recent pur- 


chase of new furniture and some 
repairs at the old farmhouse, 
including installation of facilities 
for the handicapped, and allows 
organizers to provide better serv- 
ices for workshop participants: 
good facilitators, good food, and 
sometimes evening entertainment. 

While the Lacolle property is 
booked every weekend of the aca- 
demic year for activities sponsored 
by the centre itself or by Concordia 
professors, students and staff, the 
pace of modern life has increas- 
ingly favored city locations. “‘I’d 
like to do more activities in the 
country,’ says the director, ‘“‘but the 
problem is convincing people to 
give up so much time. People have 
kids to look after and shopping to 
do on weekends so they think a 
three-hour workshop is perfect. 
But then when it’s over, they say it 
wasn’t enough.” 

Another of Rovinescu’s innova- 
tions was the introduction in 1986 
of two ‘‘outreach” programs. 
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Through Lacolle, schools in the 
Montreal area can book writer and 
educator Dan Daniels to visit their 
classrooms. Like an ancient story- 
teller, he breathes life and action 
into his tales. Afterwards, the chil- 
dren are encouraged to discuss the 
story, draw pictures or write or 
recount their own stories. 

The other major outreach pro- 
gram is called the Nomad Scien- 
tists. A group of Concordia science 
students take a travelling museum, 
including exhibits and demonsttra- 
tions on everything from food 
chemistry to butterflies, to nursery 
schools, community centres for 
senior citizens and for the mentally 
and physically handicapped. The 
aim is to increase the awareness of 
science in an audience not normal- 
ly exposed to it. With federal gov- 
ernment funding of $48,000 last 
year, it has been seen by thousands 
of people so far and is one of 
Lacolle’s busiest projects. 

Rovinescu’s enthusiasm about 
the centre and the need for innova- 
tion in education stems from her 
experience as a child. She came to 
Canada at age eight from her native 
Romania and found the transition 
difficult. ‘*] was a bright student in 
Romania and did exceptionally 
well in school there. But when we 
moved I had trouble because I 
didn’t speak the language. I felt 
very dumb and it took a few years 
until I felt like I was a part of things. 

‘In those days the school system 
wasn't particularly good at accom- 
modating immigrants, and I was 
put inaclass with kids with all sorts 
of learning disabilities. I think that 
part of who I am today has to do 
with that segment of my life. I 
always felt I had to be a high 
achiever, but when we came here, I 
realized what it was like to be in the 
back seat.”’ 

Later, as an English teacher in a 
private high school, she tried to 
experiment with different styles of 
teaching, but found it wasn’t easy. 
“I had some kids sitting up at my 
desk doing some improvisational 
role-playing about a family, but I 
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was told they were getting too bois- 
terous and that they had to sit 
down. I ended up giving them dic- 
tation.’ Frustrated, but realizing 
she didn’t want to spend her energy 
fighting the system or trying to 
maintain classroom discipline, she 
realized she would be better off 
teaching adults. 

Now she feels she has an opportu- 
nity at Lacolle to improve the edu- 
cational experience of many peo- 
ple. “I can effect changes by doing 
professional development work- 
shops for teachers in schools and at 
the CEGEP level, and for employees 
here,’ she says, adding that she 
attends as many conferences as she 
can to find out about new 
approaches to teaching. ““Then we 
try them out here.’ 

Rovinescu, 34, is a strong believer 
in encouraging students to think 
critically and reflect on what they 
read or what their professors are 
telling them. To her, that’s what the 
learning process is really all about; 
not just going to lectures and mem- 
orizing information. 

“That’s what we're trying to 
develop for Lacolle: An interdisci- 
plinary approach. We're not just 
here to help this or that faculty or 
help facilitate a workshop; we want 
to improve the quality of learning 
and teaching, to help students learn 
to be learners.” 

One of Rovinescu’s central inter- 
ests has always been the world of 


work. ‘“‘People define themselves 
through their work,’ she says. ‘“‘It’s 
an essential part of their lives. They 
suffer at work and find meaning in 
it. To help students cope with life, I 
think we have to help them under- 
stand about the world of work: 
Who goes into different types of 
jobs, how work affects them emo- 
tionally and physically, the kinds of 
relationships that develop in the 
workplace.” 

Some of the workshops Lacolle 
offers, for example, are designed to 
help participants assess their own 
qualities and needs and find out 
where they can be of use to others 
and themselves, rather than stuck 
in unsatisfactory jobs. 

Going back to her student days in 
the mid-70s, Rovinescu did several 
projects on the work theme, 
including another anthology of 
children’s poetry and two films. In 
1981, she co-authored a book with 
Stanley Nemiroff, director of 
McGill University’s department of 
religion and philosophy in educa- 
tion, and her husband, Clifton Rug- 
gles, aimed at senior high school 
students. Words on Work is used 
across the country in career educa- 
tion and language arts programs 
and about 30,000 copies have been 
sold. 

For that book, she and her hus- 
band travelled around North Amer- 
ica interviewing people in all sorts 
of occupations, from strippers and 
tattoo artists to black train porters, 
from factory workers to managers. 

She’s now writing a book with 
Nemiroff on moral reasoning, con- 
flict resolution and decision mak- 
ing, and knowing that a great deal 
of the material will be contentious, 
is aiming it at university-level stu- 
dents. Rovinescu is collecting per- 


sonal anecdotes from people who 
have faced a variety of moral dilem- 
mas: Teachers who have had to deal 
with racist attitudes in the class- 
room, women who have had to 
decide whether to have abortions, 
parents who have had to abandon 
children, people who have worked 
on civil rights issues. 





She explains: “‘There are steps 
involved in moral decision making, 
and in my interviews with these 
people, I try to talk them through 
all the factors they might have taken 
into account to see where they 
drew the line and why.’ 

The stories she is collecting for 
this book are often extraordinary 
ones, but Rovinescu has also orga- 
nized workshops at Lacolle on val- 
ues clarification. Basing her 
approach on the research and 
methodology of several American 
education professors, she helps 
participants examine what they val- 
ue in life and how those values 
affect their everyday decisions. For 
example, they write down what 
they think they value and then list 
the ways they actually spend their 
time, to see if there is a disparity. 

There are a variety of approaches 
to self-improvement courses, Rov- 
inescu cautions, and they tend to 


DIRECTOR ROVINESCU: Many approaches to self-improvement. 
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get lumped together in the public 
mind. While workshops such as 
values clarification might on the 
surface look like a remnant of the 
Dale Carnegie school of personal 
development, they are, in fact, 
based on 20 years of academic 
research and a solid foundation in 
educational philosophy. 

Nor does she blame people who 
are skeptical about what one-day 
workshops on values or making 
work more meaningful can really 
accomplish for people. ‘“‘These 
workshops have a limited function, 
because serious problems won't be 
solved in a day, and probably the 
people who need it most don’t 
come. I can’t think I can alter some- 
thing that has so much to do with 
the entire system of how people 
work in our society. 

‘But people do feel a little better 
after a workshop, because they’ve 
taken the time to reflect on where 





they are and where they're going. 
They've looked at how they spend 
their time and decided they aren't 
spending it efficiently. Perhaps they 
decided to find a hobby or some- 
thing to add meaning to their lives. 
And participants have come up to 
me months or years later to say that 
workshop did make a difference: 
That was the day they made a 
commitment to go back to school 
or take a fitness class. Often a little 
decision like that leads to other 
changes.” 

And where are Rovinescu and 
Lacolle today, and where are they 
going? With her job, her book, her 
other activities and a husband and 
two-year-old daughter to spend 
time with, Rovinescu’s plate is full. 
But this self-described perfection- 
ist won't be satisfied unless every 
year at Lacolle is better than the last 
one. “I have to see progress,’ she 
says. 4 
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Letters 





Time to hear REAL women’s side 


The article by Ms. Sherri Barron, which 
appeared in the January issue of your 
magazine, presented well the view- 
point of the National Action Commit- 
tee on the Status of Women. It present- 
ed all too poorly, however, the views of 
that group’s main antagonist, the REAL 
Women of Canada, apparently prefer- 
ring the inaccurate and hateful views of 
Ms. Dulude. 

At one point, Ms. Barron described 
REAL Women as a “pro-family... 
organization that up-holds Judeo- 
Christian values... opposes abortion 
and homosexuality and rejects basic 
tenets of the feminist movement such 
as equal pay for work of equal value 
and universal day care.” 

It would not surprise me to learn that 
the majority of Canadians feel this way, 
and I look forward to an article in a 
future issue that will present accurately 
and factually the views of REAL Wom- 
en of Canada. 

Patrick Redmond 

Markham, Ontario 

Loyola ’66 


Meaning to write 

I have been meaning to write this 
letter for some time, but my copy of the 
issue (May 1986) got itself lower in the 
pile than I expected. 

I would like to comment on Graeme 
Decarie’s column called “A Critical 
Look at Perfection.’ My comments are 
not about the content of the column, 
but about Mr. Decarie’s language, in 
particular the use of “‘he”’ throughout, 
and the use of the word “‘spinsterish”’ 
as a pejorative term describing Macken- 
zie King. 

I have spent some fifteen years teach- 
ing in universities, years in which 
women have become more and more 
aware of the subtle (and not so subtle) 
prejudices against them. The embodi- 
ment of prejudice has been widely 
documented and is the point of this 
letter. The majority of writers, editors, 
professors, teachers, etc., have moved 
to gender-free language and, in so 
doing, have discovered that the 
changes are not merely cosmetic, but 
often involve more fundamental 
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changes in its own patriarchal assump- 
tions. Often these assumptions are cru- 
cial to the content of the piece, often 
offensive to both male and female read- 
ers. At best, they distract the reader 
from the writer’s message. My letter 
illustrates just how sexism distracts the 
reader. (I have not commented on Pro- 
fessor Decarie’s ideas about perfec- 
tion.) 

It would seem that Mr. Decarie and 
his editor have not yet realized how his 
language reflects possibly unexamined 
prejudices. The ubiquitous masculine 
pronouns certainly do not reflect reali- 
ty, as in most instances a good half (in 
some faculties, more) of students are 
women. (And please let us not have the 
old bromide that when I say “he,” I 
mean “he or she’’!) Do none of these 
women students ever comment on his 
language? I find it- hard to believe that 
no one has called this matter to his 
attention before. 

Might I suggest that Concordia Uni- 
versity Magazine provide guidelines 
for non-sexist language to all its con- 
tributors, editors, and proofreaders? 

Colin B. Atkinson 

Assoc. Prof. of English 

University of Windsor, 

SGW ’61 





Note of thanks 

On behalf of the Department of 
Theatre, I want to thank you for the 
useful article on our department in the 
January edition of the Magazine. 

I’m sure you realize that the Fine Arts 
are most often considered marginal 
activities in our culture, and that uni- 
versities often reflect that perspective 
as well. It takes a special effort, therefo- 
re, to justify our existence, and so we 
appreciate articles such as yours which 
raise the community’s awareness of the 
specific cultural contributions being 
made by young artists graduating from 
our programs. 

Gerry Gross 

Chairman, Department of 

Theatre 

Concordia University 


More sports 

I'd like to congratulate you on an 
excellent publication. I always take 
time to read it carefully when it passes 
through the mail slot and I’ve found the 
articles to be well written and usually 
quite interesting. Now then, on to the 
reason I’m writing this letter. 

One thing which | have found sorely 
lacking in the magazine is coverage of 
the various sport teams. I know I spent 
many a bitter cold fall afternoon wat- 
ching the Stingers on the football field 
and I think it safe to say that I’m 
probably not the only reader who 
would appreciate a little attention paid 
to how our teams are doing this year. 
(Granted, the Stingers football team has 
not had a banner year...) I would 
especially like to see a schedule for all 
of the teams. That way, I could plan in 
advance to drive to Montreal, catch a 
game or two and renew some old 
friendships. 

Bernard Gauthier 

St. Lawrence College, 

Cornwall, Ontario 

BA ’85 


(We will do better in coming issues.) 





Alumni News 





Reports from 
near and far 


Compiled by Rowan Miles, BA’86 
Note; Pre-1975 graduates are listed as 
either Loyola or Sir George graduates. 
From 1975 on, everyone ts a graduate 
of Concordia University. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


The 60s 

GUY A. JOBIN, BA O1, is senior 
vice-president of Johnson and Higgins 
Willis Faber Ltd. and is responsible for 
the actuarial and consulting division in 
Canada. 

THOMAS P. KRAMER, BSc 61, BA 62, is 
founder and president of consulting 
engineers T. Kramer and Associates, 
and is also president of Gaby Footwear 
Ltd., a manufacturer and exporter of 
women’s shoes. Mr. Kramer was 
recently elected to the board of 
directors of Creations Daisyfresh Ltd. 
HARRY WAGSCHAL, BA 61, professor 
of sociology and humanities at 
Dawson College, recently had his 
biography listed in International 
Authors & Writers (1986), published in 
Cambridge, England. His latest book, 
Preparing for the 21st Century—A 
Humanist-Futurist Perspective, is 
being published by Renouf Press. 
SAYRE HENRY SCHACTER, BSc 63, 
MD 64 (McGill), is a doctor of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation 
specializing in orthopedic medicine, 
and practices in New York and 
Montreal. Mr. Schacter is a director of 
the board, and chairman of the 
membership and public relations 
committee of the American 
Association of Orthopedic Medicine. 
DR. CLYDE COVIT, BSc 64, a past 
president of the Quebec Dental 
Surgeons Association and the 
Canadian Dental Association, has 
recently been appointed vice- 
president of the Ordre des dentistes du 
Québec. 

DAVID GORDON, BCom 65, is 
vice-president of administration and 
corporate treasurer of Monit 
Management Ltd., a commercial and 
industrial real estate management 
company based in Montreal. 

VICTOR M. MELNIKOFF, BA 67, is 
practicing entertainment law after 





AIR FARCE TRIBUTE: Jim Hayes, (right) vice-president of the Loyola Alumni 
Association, presents a mug to Roger Abbott of the Royal Canadian Air Farce at 
a gala dinner held March 6 at Ottawas National Arts Centre. More than 60 
alumni and guests turned out to honor Abbott and fellow Loyolan Don 
Ferguson. 


obtaining his law degree from McGill 
in 1970 and represents artists in the 
fields of opera, ballet and other 
performing arts. He has been active on 
several cultural boards of directors 
including the position of vice- 
president of the Ballet de Montreal 
Eddy Toussaint. 

BERNARD FRANCIS MILLER, BA 67, is 
vice-president of Air Canada Cargo. 
Despite declines in the airline 
industry, Mr. Miller has managed to 
make his department turn a profit. 
HAROLD DEBOR (BEng 68) is 
manager of engineering in the 
mechanical department of Cowan 
Lavalin Inc. in Cote St. Luc. The 
company specializes in building pulp 
and paper mills. 

BERNARD TREMBLAY (BCom 68) 
recently acquired the Club de Golf 
Baie Missisquoi located in 
Venice-en-Quebec. The club, he 
reports, caters to groups of up to 300 
golfers and daily green fees vary from 
$12 to $17. 

MORRIS ZAND, BCom 68, recently 
started his own New York-based 
marketing consulting firm, advising 
companies wishing to enter the U.S. 
market. He previously worked in 
advertising in New York and Paris for 
15 years. 

MARK LAUBER, BSc 69, is a marketing 
representative for the Lotus 
Development Corp. in Houston, Texas. 
He previously worked for Control 


Data Corporation for 13 years as a 
consultant and sales representative. 
The 70s 


JOHN L. CARSWELL, BA 72, is 


executive vice-president of the 
Biomedical Research Centre located on 
the University of British Columbia 
campus in Vancouver. The centre is a 
joint venture of the Terry Fox Medical 
Research Foundation and the 
Wellcome Foundation Ltd. of London, 
England, which do research into the 
causes and cures of allergies, arthritis 
and cancer. 

PHILIP M. FAINER, BCom 72, isa 
division manager and financial 
planner with the Investors Group in 
Montreal. 

K.G. HOLLET, BA 72, is manager of 
real estate resources at the Royal Bank 
of Canada in Toronto. 

LES PAULL, BCom 74, was recently 
promoted to the position of supervisor 
of revenue reporting with Alberta 
Government Telephones in Edmonton. 
LY NNE VERCHERE (MA 74) was 
recently named to the board of 
directors of the Export Development 
Corporation, the federal government 
agency which provides financing to 
major foreign purchasers of Canadian 
goods and services. Mrs. Verchere is 
founder and chief executive of Montreal- 
based Manac Systems International, 
the largest North American supplier of 
software programs aimed for law 
offices. 
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LOYOLA 


The 40s 
BRIAN FRANCIS O'NEILL, BA 49, is 
executive vice-president of the 
National Hockey League. 
The 50s 
CARL E. OHLSON, BSc 59, is 
vice-president of the tubular division 
of Standard ‘Tube Canada Inc. in 
Woodstock, Ontario. He was 
previously vice-president of sales and 
marketing with the company. 
The 60s 
JACQUES ST. PIERRE, BCom 61, was 
recently appointed general manager of 
marketing development for Papeterie 
Barber-Ellis after having been with the 
company for 25 years. 
GEORGE LENGVARIJR., BA 63, has 
been elected to the board of 
Laboratoires Lincoln S.A. in Paris as 
representative of Si-Pharmhold Ltd. of 
London, England, of which Mr. 
Lengvari is also a director. In Montreal, 
he is a senior partner of the law firm 
Lengvari, Braman, Trudel. 
T. PATRICK FLAHERTY, BA 67, was 
recently appointed national sales 
manager of Reynolds Aluminum Ltd. 
in Montreal. 
The 70s 
MICHAEL J. SYLVIA, BCom 71, as 
vice-president of operations for Delta 
Rubber Company in Danielson, 
Connecticut, last July joined three 
other company officers in buying 
Delta Rubber. 
SIDNEY BAILEY, BA 72, and his wife, 
KATHERINE L. MORROW, BFA 82 
(Concordia), received a $5,500 award 
from the Foundation to Underwrite 
New Drama for the final draft of their 
work, Best Laid Plans, a black comedy 
set in England. 
MARC Y. BROUSSEAU, BCom 73, 
recently joined Consultech 
International Corp. in Montreal as 
assistant vice-president of consulting 
services. Mr. Brousseau previously 
worked for Canada Trust as executive 
director for central and eastern Canada 
in the corporate lending division. 
ROBERT CHADWICK, MA 73, has 
been teaching Near Eastern history, 
civilization and religion at John Abbott 
College in Ste. Anne de Bellevue since 
1973. Mr. Chadwick completed his 
PhD in history at the Universite de 
Montréal. 
ANGELA CARETTE, BA 74, isa 
librarian at the Sheridan College of 
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Notes & Activities 


SUGARING-OFF PARTY sweetens 
alumni relations. A Saturday evening 
crowd of some 100 young alumni 
attended the first ever Concordia Alum- 
ni sugaring-off party held April 25 at La 
Goudrelle sugar camp in Mont St. Gré- 
goire. 

NIGHT AT THE RACES. Hosted by 
the Loyola Alumni Association, the May 
1 evening at Blue Bonnets attracted 
nearly 125 alumni and guests who 
enjoyed a full course dinner while 
placing their bets. 

DUFFERS’ COLUMN: 

¢ Ottawa area Loyolans are planning 
their second annual golf tournament 
on June 1 at Manderley on the Green 
near Ottawa. Tee-off time is 1 p.m. All 
Concordia family are invited. Please 
reserve through Tom Brown at 613- 
990-1784 during office hours. 

© Young Concordians take note: The 
Mississquoi Bay Golf Club in Venice en 
Quebec will be the scene of the first 
annual young Concordia Alumni golf 
tournament on Saturday, June 20. $40 


per person covers green fees, full 
course roast beef dinner and a possible 
door prize. For reservations, please call 
the Alumni Office at 848-3819. 

¢ Royal Montreal Tournament slated 
for September 21. For more senior 
golfers, note the date. The usual mid- 
July mailing will give full details. 

CASINO NIGHT AT HINGSTON 
HALL: May 23 at 7 p.m. Price is $22 a 
person which includes buffet. Spirits 
available at reasonable prices. Call 
Alumni Office at 848-3819. 

ALUMNI TRAVEL PLAN coming 
soon. Ever thought of touring Ireland's 
pubs with your former classmates, tak- 
ing a Mississippi riverboat cruise, 
enjoying a show tour in London or 
opera in Venice? The Concordia Alum- 
ni Travel Plan will reveal full details in a 
special mailing shortly. 

TIE NEWS. Available in burgundy or 
navy, the new Alumni silk ties sells for 
$28. Money order only payable to 
Concordia University Alumni Associa- 
tion. Please note that, contrary to 
reports in the last issue, money orders 
for Sir George Williams ties should be 
payable to the SGW Alumni Associa- 
tion. 
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Applied Arts and Science in Brampton, 
Ontario. She is married to William 
Mullin, Concordia BA 75, MBA 81, 
who is a financial planner with Merrill 
Lynch in Mississauga. 


CONCORDIA 


"75 

TOM GLATZMAYER, BA, is advertising 
account executive for Cox Cable in 
New Orleans. 

"76 

GEORGE KHOURY, BA, eastern region 
vice-president for IBM Canada, 
recently accepted the Mercuriades 
award for Quebec’s business of the 
year on behalf of his company. This 
distinction, given annually by the 
Quebec Chamber of Commerce, was 
awarded to IBM for outstanding 
management, product quality and 
research and development. 

WAH GEOK SUM, BCom, is group 
systems development manager for 
Fraser and Neave Ltd., the largest soft 
drink producer in Singapore and 
Malaysia. He is responsible for 
developing financial information 
systems for the F&N group. 


“vi 

PETER J. CADIEUX, BA, owns Great 
Northern Stereo, a retail electronics 
store in Plattsburgh, N.Y. 

JEFFREY MANDEL, BCon,, is a tax 
partner with the Montreal accounting 
firm of Richter, Usher & Vineberg. 
NANCY MORREY, BSc, is a systems 
analyst with Dynatec Mining Ltd. in 
Richmond Hill, Ontario. She 
previously worked with the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. as a data systems co-ordinator. 
In 1982, Ms. Morrey spent six months 
travelling around the world. 

JEFF SHERMAN, BCom 77, is president 
of Jeffery Frank Ltd., a men’s clothing 
store in Toronto. 

"78 

JOHN BRENNAN, BCon,, is acting in 
the role of reporter Tony Carlyle on 
the popular afternoon TV soap opera 
Another World. 

DAVID FLUSS, BCom, DA 80, recently 
became a partner with the chartered 
accountant firm Levy Pilotte. His 
responsibilities include the audit 
division, public issues, professional 
development and personnel. 

SEAN HART, BEng, is president and 
owner of S.P. Hart Project 





Engineering, a Toronto-based 
company which offers services in 
various engineering areas. 

DENNIS HARVEY, BSc, works in 
Canadair’s surveillance systems 
engineering department. He is 
responsible for mission planning 
programming for the CL-289 
reconnaissance air vehicle, a camera 
carrying drone being produced for the 
German army. 

BRIAN MURRAY, BCom, is an 
administrator in employee relations 
with Allied Signal Inc.— Bendix 
Electronics in Chatham, Ontario. 
ANDRE PRUS, BSc (Geology), works in 
the industrial minerals division of the 
federal Energy, Mines and Resources 
department in Ottawa. He’s involved 
in international lobbying efforts urging 
the controlled use of chrysotile 
asbestos. He was previously a CEGEP 
teacher in Thetford Mines anda 
geologist with Sherritt Gordon Mines 
in Lynn Lake, Manitoba. 

DARCY REZAC, MBA, was recently 
appointed managing director of the 
Vancouver Board of Trade. He 
previously held positions in B.C. with 
the federal government and Alcan. 
BOB TAYLOR, BCom 78, is production 
control manager at Carlton Cards Ltd. 
in Toronto, a supplier of greeting 
cards, gift wrap and accessories. He 
was previously at the Glidden Paint 
company for eight years. 

"79 

FRED ARSHOFF, BCom, became a 
partner in the chartered accountant 
firm of Lipton, Wiseman, Altbaum and 
Partners of Willowdale, Ontario, last 
June. 

PETER CLEYN, MBA, was recently 
appointed senior vice-president, 
manager of commercial risks division 
of Dale-Parizeau Inc. in Toronto. 
BERNARD DESSAULLES, BA, is a 
technical representative with Corpav, 
the largest staging company in 
Quebec, which supplies hotels and 
corporations with special audio-visual 
equipment. He counsels clients on 
audio-visual presentations, press 
conferences and other special events. 
ARISTOS G. KALIVAS, BA, has been 
appointed chief technician of the 
prosthetic department of Park Dental 
Associates of Peabody, Massachussetts. 
KARL LANGTON, BSc, is working at 
Guelph University using artificial 
intelligence tools to build computer 
systems that will help dolphin 
communication researchers in Hawaii 


with their work. 

ERIC PESENTI, BCom, MBA 81, has 
been promoted to assistant vice- 
president of Security Pacific Bank 
Canada after several years in corporate 
lending. He will develop merchant 
banking activities. 

REVEREND MICHAEL J. ROBSON, BA, 
was ordained Deacon last May and is 
an assistant at the Anglican Parish in 
Chateauguay. 

°80 

JOE FAERSTEIN, BCom, is director of 
data processing at Montreal-based 
Professional Pharmaceutical Corp., 
manufacturers of Marcelle cosmetics 
and Neutrogena skin products. 

JOHN DAVID GIBBINS, BCom, was 
recently transferred to London, 
England where he is senior dealer, 
international money markets, for the 
Royal Bank of Canada. Mr. Gibbins was 
previously senior foreign exchange 
trader, treasury and money markets, in 
Toronto. 


HARVEY GLOWER, BCom, is assistant 
manager, financial and business 
standards, with the credit unions 
branch of Ontario’s Ministry of 
Financial Institutions. He monitors the 
financial position of some 850 credit 
union outlets across Ontario. 


ALUMNI 
MEMBERSHIP 
ENTITLES 
YOU TO: 


Library privileges. 

2. Invitations to social and educational 
events. 

3. Alumni insurance plans. 

4. Application for membership in the 
Faculty Club. 

5. Student rates at the Fine Arts Co-op. 

6. Faculty and staff rates for intramural 
sports. 

7. Student rates to varsity games. 

8. Alumni travel benefits. 

9. Alumni Correspondence Program 

through the class newsletter. 


ee 


.. .and more to come. 

For more information, call 848-3818, 
or write to the Alumni Office at 1455 de 
Maisonnueve Blvd: West, Montreal 
H3G 1M8 


MARK GOLBERG, BCom, was recently 
appointed corporate controller of 
Taurus Footwear Inc., a Montreal 
footwear manufacturer. 

CHANTAL BLAIS LETENDRE, BSc, is a 
clinical dietitian with the Institute of 
Research Clinic of Montreal. 
SUZANNE MICHAUD, BCom, who 
graduated from McGill law school in 
1983, is working as a lawyer with the 
Mississauga-based firm of Pallett, Valo, 
where she practices real estate, wills 
and estates. 

TOBY NADLER, BFA, is a water color 
artist based in Vancouver where her 
works have been exhibited at the 
Federation of Canadian Artists gallery. 
Ms. Nadler is an active member of the 
Federation of Canadian Artists. 

81 

MAXINE SIGMAN, PhD 81 (MA 79), 
has a Montreal private practice as a 
clinical psychologist and also practices 
group work in the Jewish General 
Hospital's psychiatry department. She 
spoke on mental health care in the JGH 
system in Zhengzhou, PRC, last 
November. 

"82 

JEFF ABUGOV, BFA, has written two of 
this season’s episodes for the popular 
television series Cheers. The show’s 
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producers appointed him a story 
editor last December. 

EILEEN CHEUNG, BA, is a marketing 
manager with the Motarola wireless 
phone company (Hutchison 
Telephone) in Hong Kong. She reports 
she'll be back in Toronto this June to 
get married and will also be visiting 
Montreal. 

CHRIS OCHIAI, BCom, is a financial 
planner with the Investors Group in 
Montreal. 

DOMINIC TALARICO, BAdm, is a 
financial management advisor with 
Mount Sinai Hospital in Ste. Agathe. 
NANCY IRENA WOOD, BFA, is an 
actress, business manager, and 
treasurer for the Association of 
Producing Artists. She directed the 
play 7o the Moon which was presented 
in March. 

ZOLTAN ZAVORSKY, BSc, was recently 
appointed to the National Advisory 
Council on Fitness and Amateur Sports 
by the federal cabinet. 

"83 

GARY COBB, BA, is general 
advertising sales manager with the 
Calgary Herald. Mr. Cobb previously 
worked at the Montreal Star for 18 
years before it closed in 1979, then 
joined the Herald as a salesman. 
MARIE-CHRISTINE GHYSELINCKS, 
BA, has moved back to Vermont after 
living in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Connecticut. She is a real estate broker 
for Century 21 and secretary treasurer 
of Anderson Development Corp., a 
construction company based in 
Burlington. 





MOVING? . 

Remember to send us your new 
address so that we can stay in touch. If 
you know of any graduates who are 
not receiving Concordia University 
Magazine, have them contact us. The 
address is Concordia University 
Alumni Association, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. West., Montreal 
H3G 1M8. 


PIERRE GUEVREMONT, BCon,, is an 
account manager selling general 
purpose computer systems for the 
commercial-industrial division of NCR 
Canada Ltd. in Dorval. His work 
history includes a stint in 
Cornerbrook, Nfld, as a management 
trainee with the Hudson Bay’s 
Northern Stores division. His slogan: 
“Open the mind and close the sale.’ 
DAVID HEATH, BSc, is a technologist 
with Execaire Inc. in Dorval. 
PHILIP J. LIS, BSc, is a representative 
in the orthopaedics division of 
Zimmer Canada in Ottawa. He was 
previously with Picker International 
where he worked in radiology. 

"84 

JOHN BUCCI, BCom, is Quebec 
marketing manager for Edmont 
Canada in Cowansville. Edmont, a 
division of Becton Dickinson Canada 
Inc., is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of synthetic safety 
gloves. 

LINDA DANIELS, BA, is an associate 
editor and co-founder of a new 
quarterly literary review called the 
New Canadian Review. The objective 
of the Dorval-based magazine 
(637-5721) is to “encourage Canada’s 
ethnic communities to contribute to 
the literary wealth of the country.” 
MARLENE: TASH, MA, is a computer 
programmer with the Montreal 
Gazette developing on-line systems. 
She previously worked part-time as an 
instructor of English as a second 
language at Concordia University. 


DEATHS 

P. ALFRED SAVARD, BA 32, in 
February, 1987. 

RAYMOND P. BADESKI, BA 48, in 
November, 1986. 

ROSS N. BRADY, BA 64, in October, 
1986. 

JANET GRACE MILLS BRAIDE, MFA.79 
(Concordia), in February, 1987. 
JOHNNY GOH HENG KHEE, BFA 73, 
in October 1986. 


*85 

GARY BLAINEY, BA. is a counsellor at 
a halfway house affiliated with St. 
Leonard's Society of Canada. 

LESLEY BROOKS, BCom, is 
administrative assistant to the 
president of Positron Industries Inc., a 
telecommunications company 
responsible for installing 911 systems 
in major cities across North America. 
STEPHEN FARAGO, BCom, was host 
of the CP Pavilion at Vancouver's Expo 
86 and wants to thank everyone who 
stopped in. He just returned from 
visiting two small Pacific countries 
called Kiribati and Navry, and is taking 
his MSc in finance at the University of 
B.C, 

SCOTT FERGUSON, BSc, is working in 
environmental quality research at the 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canada. He is continuing his studies in 
ecotoxicology at Concordia. 

GODWIN KRUITWAGEN, BCom, is a 
regional supervisor for Irene Hill Ltd. 
responsible for the Cleo and Piaf chain 
of women’s clothing stores. He is 
continuing studies at Concordia in 
French and history. 

HUGH MASSEY-BARRETT, BFA, is 
education co-ordinator, installation 
officer, and volunteer liaison at the 
Hiram Walker Historical Museum in 
Windsor, Ontario. While studying at 
Concordia, he was gallery assistant 
with the Concordia Art Gallery. 
ELIZABETH PERTUISET, BA, is 
assistant director and researcher fora 
university level televised course on the 
effects of computers on children. 
LIETTE PROVENCHER, BA, teaches 
French immersion to grade one pupils 
at Roslyn School in Westmount. 
STEVE SIMON, BA, is a staff 
photographer for the Edmonton 


Journal. 


MARK STACHIEW, BSc, sends word 
that he takes care of a herd of 50 yaks 
in Nepal and sells the wool and milk to 
Tibetans. ‘It’s very profitable,’ he 
reports. For recreation, he has taken 
up mountain climbing. 

MIKE VENDITTI, BEng, is presently 
working for Mirachem Corp. Ltd., a 
company which designs and 
manufactures process equipment for 
the printing industry. 

DANIEL MARK DEVERELL, BA, and 
NANCY KWAK, BA, are currently 
doing graduate work at the University 
of Krakow in Poland. Both Daniel and 
Nancy received scholarships from the 
Polish government. 
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Keep in touch 


Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? 
Please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is- 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in-a coming issue 


Name C*zD ree/ear/program 


Home address 
Telephone 


If you are working, name of employer 


Business address 
Telephone 


Tell us something about your company, your position and the work you do: 
For pre-85 grads, recent work history? 


If you are continuing studies, where? 
Whatsubject_ CSM letion date 


A few personal details: (Tell us everything!) 
lf married, when and where? 
If you have children, names and birthdates? 


Any new hobbies, sports, recreational, volunteer or political activities? 


Any comments on Concordia University Magazine? 


NOW FOR THE PITCH TO ’84/’85/’86 GRADS IN THE MONTREAL AREA ONLY 
Join us. Support your Concordia University Alumni Association. Become a Class Officer. 
Yes, | want to help 


Return this form to 

Concordia University Alumni Association, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd West, 
Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8 
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fyvom the archives 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE GUINEA PIG CLASS 


Above, pictured diagonally, is the Class of ’37 (including two 
grads absorbed from °36), the first group to receive their 
degrees from Sir George Williams College. The six men in 
the square are Sir George officials and members of the 
newly-minted Faculty Council. 





1. Leo Germain, BSc 36 
2. A.R.R. Finlayson, BSc 
4. Rita Shane, BA 
4. N.St.C. Manson, BA 
5. L.B. Richardson, BA 


12. Prof. J.S. Allen, MA, PhD, 
Faculty Council 
13. Assoc. Prof. Amos Saunders, BA, 
Faculty Council 
14. Prof. C.W. Thompson, MA 
Faculty Council 





6. Francis Davison, BSc36 
7.J.H. Robinson, BSc (Com) 
8. D.B. Clarke, BA 
9. J.P. Kidd, BA 


15. E.F. Sheffield, BA 
Registrar and Bursar 
16.K.E. Norris, MA 




















10. H.E. Betts, BA Principal 
11. C.H. Davis, BSc 17. H.F. Hall, BA, LRE 
Dean 
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CONCORDIA 
Board of Governors UNIVERSITY & 





Officers 1986-1987 


Mr. McNaughton is 
Chairman of Schenley 
Canada Inc. Mr. Gervais 
is a partner with 
Mackenzie Gervais 
Advocates and Mr. 
Groome is President of 
Hilton Canada Inc. 





Donald W. André Gervais, Q.C. Reginald K. 


McN aughton Vice-Chairman Groome, O.C. 
Chairman Vice-Chairman 


Other 




























Governors 
representing 
the Community 
at large 
Maurice J. Bourgault, Marie-Josée Drouin Leonard Ellen Thomas Hecht 
C.M. Executive Director Chairman President and C.E.O. 
President Hudson Institute Leonard Ellen Canada Inc. Continental Pharma 
Palmar Industries Ltd. Director of Central Trust Co. Croysan Inc. 
Zs a z ig z 
L. lan MacDonald Paul E. Martin A.H. (Mike) Michell John J. Pepper, Q.C. 
Journalist President and C.E.O. Vice-Chairman Partner 
The CSL Group Inc. The Royal Bank of Canada Campbell, Pepper and Laffoley 
EE ree il * € é ~ 
James H. Smith William W. Stinson Claude I. Taylor Lise Watier 
President and C.E.O. President and C.E.O. Chairman of the Board President 
Domtar Inc. Canadian Pacific Ltd. Air Canada Lise Watier Inc. 
Alumni 
Representatives 


The Chancellor of the 
University, Alan Gold, Q.C., 
and other members of the 
Board represent Students, 
Faculty and Staff. The Rector 


and Vice-Chancellor, Dr. John N. Economides J. Roy Firth Peter Shea 





Patrick Kenniff, is also a 


member ofthe Board. Honorary Chairman, Manager, Investor Relations Vice-President and General Manager 


Corporate Donations Royal Bank of Canada Testing Machines International 
Imasco Ltd. of Canada Ltd. 


“Distilled in*Canada by Scheflley Canada Inc. 
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